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URELY, this must be the place—an 
old mill to the right, a clump of 
mimosas—”’ 

‘And a little red house, looking to the 
road,’’ I interrupted. ‘‘ The landmarks are 
all here, according to direction.”’ 

A few more steps brought us to a graveled 
path leading tothe cottage. The gate stood 
half open. Anxious as we were to reach a 
place of rest, we walked very slowly through 
the garden, enjoying the fragrance of roses 
and pinks as we went. What a garden of 
brilliance and odor it was! Huge bushes of 
rosemary, behind which nodded “lilies of 
silvery whiteness,’’ while roses, crimson 
and golden, met you at every turn. 

The little red house stood in the midst of 
large orange trees, white with blossoms, 
which the wind brought down in fragrant 
clouds ; while bees flew unceasingly from 
rose to lily. 

In the meantime, a woman appeared in the 
doorway, a small mulatto woman, who 
curtsied and smiled as we approached the 
steps. Her face was wrinkled and care-worn, 
with those soft, pathetic eyes so often seen 
in women of her race. She dusted two 
chairs with her apron, and begged us to sit 
down. 

‘“We have only a few minutes,’”’ said my 
friend. ‘‘ Have you any tangerine oranges? 
Oh! I hope you have, and can spare us a 
few, if only two dozen. We were told you 
had some, and—’”’ 

“’Scuse me, madam,’’ interrupted our 
hostess, ‘‘I’se got a few, but I don’t likes to 
part wid dem. Dey is been saved for a frien’ 


in Georgy. I sen’ him de las’ ob dese tan- 
gerines ebery spring.”’ 

‘Oh! but, Mrs.—’’ 

‘*Wenus is my name, madam.’’ 

‘Venus? Whatelse?’’ 

‘* You ntean my trimmin’s, madam? My 
trimmin’s, dat is, my entitlements, is 
Josephs. You see, my ole man war name 
Josephs.”’ 

‘* Well, Mrs, Josephs—’’ 

Once more we were brought to a halt by 
our sad-eyed hostess. 

‘‘Wenus, ma’am, ef you’ll be so kin’,’’ 
curtseying as she spoke. 

‘Bout dem tangerines, I dunno. I hates 
to disapp’int you, ladies, w’en you’s had 
sich a hot walk ; but den, you see, I hates to 
disapp’int my frien’ too.’’ 

She sat down, resting her head on her 
hands. Evidently she was trying to arrange 
matters in such a way that neither party 
should be disappointed. Suddenly she 
looked up. 

‘*T could let you have a dozen ef dey’ll do 
you any good, an’ I would fill out de udder 
dozen wid sugar-sweets if you care for 
dem.’’ 

Mrs. Lester replied with alacrity: ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, let us have a dozen by all means. 
About the others, I’m not quite sure. Are 
they very nice ?”’ 

‘‘De sugar-sweets? 


Dey is de wery prim- 
ist orange any way roun’ dese parts. You 


neber seed no sugar-sweets, mistiss? You 
must ’a’ come from de col’ country.’’ 
She opened an old hair-covered trunk, and 


took out several oranges, each one wrapped 
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in tissue-paper. These she put on a plate, 
and handed to us. The sugar-sweets were 
all she recommended them to be, and proved 
truly refreshing after our long walk. When 
we paid for the oranges, she refused to be re- 
munerated for those we had eaten, and 
seemed hurt when Mrs. Lester insisted on 
slipping another quarter in her hand for the 
demolished fruit. : 

‘‘T’se po’, ma’am, more’s de pity; but I 
can ’ford to treat ladies w’at wisits me ; an’ 
sich ladies !’’ giving us a little compliment- 
ary nod asshe spoke. ‘‘I knows de quality 
w’en I sees dem. You see,I war bo’n an’ 
raised wid quality folks; an’ I knows dem 
de bery minute my eye lights on dem. / 
knows dem. You see, ma’am, all my w’ite 
folks war quality, ladies an’ gen’lemens as 
had deir hosses, an’ deir pleasurin’ boats, 
an’ deir carriages. We had gin’als in our 
fambly, an’ jedges.’’ 

‘*Did you love them, aunty ?”’ 

‘‘Like dem, ma’am? In co’se I liked 
dem. Dey was my owners, you see. Oh! 
yes, I liked dem all ; an’ dere war one I loved 
same as dough she war my own flesh an’ 
blood ; same as dough she war my own flesh 
an’ blood,’”’ she repeated softly. 


As she spoke she was standing near the 
open door, and her eyes looked beyond the 


rosemary and lilies. Poormaumer! For a 
minute she forgot her visitors. Her thoughts 
had floated off to one of the ‘‘ quality’’ she 
loved so well. In a minute, politeness to 
the rescue ! 

‘‘You must ’scuse me, mistiss. I lost 
myself. I gen’ally does w’n I to’ches on 
some t’ings. Lemme get you ladies some 
nosegays. I has a fine lot ob roses an’ 
pinks.”’ 

She darted down the steps, followed by 
Mrs. Lester. As for me I preferred to stay 
indoors, so that I could have an opportunity 
to observe the queer little room, without ap- 
pearing rude. It was quite a large room, 
with white sand sprinkled all over the floor 
and brushed smoothly with a broom. On 
the mantel-piece were old-fashioned vases, 
filled with roses and feathery bunches of 
asparagus. Bachelor-buttons, dried and 
purple, hung in festoons from the edge of 
the mantel-shelf, while at each end of the 
shelf swung a huge tassel of red peppers. 
Evidently Aunt Venus had an eye for orna- 
ment; and I was wondering vaguely whether 
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she got these ideas from her ‘‘ quality folks,” 
when my eyes rested on a queer-looking little 
contrivance that hung high on the wall in 
one corner. What first arrested my attention 
was a paper box covered with gay calico, 
on the top of which was a bunch of red and 
blue feathers. The box had a stiff piece of 
card-board in front, answering the place of 
a shelf, and on this miniature support was 
set an old-fashioned wine-glass, holding an 
annunciation lily. I took down the glass to 
examine the flower, and, on replacing it, 
I discovered there was a daguerreotype in 
the interior of the box. I was amused in 
spite of myself, and, having examined the 
casket, I determined not to slight the jewel 
it contained. 

In a minute I drew a chair in front of the 
box, and secured the picture. I half expected 
to see the dusky face of Mr. Josephs, Aunt 
Venus’s deceased spouse. What I saw was 
this: A proud, girlish face, whose dark eyes 
looked calmly into mine. Ringlets, thick 
and black, were drawn from the low, broad 
brow, and were caught up in a bunch at the 
back by a crimson ribbon. The face was 
turned slightly away, and the curve of the 
neck was exquisite. The straight, delicate 
nose, the lovely mouth with the shadow of 
a smile resting on it, made altogether a 
charming face. 

This old-fashioned, faded daguerreotype 
held me spell-bound. While I looked, my 
busy fancy built a dozen air-castles, of which 
this haughty girl was the heroine ; for, that 
she was haughty, was seen in the very poiseof 
the head. Looking at it, I thought she was 
loved madly, and, possibly, became a happy 
mother. Maybe she became the bride of 
some dashing general; or, saddest of all, 
perhaps she died in her youth and beauty. 
Holding the picture in my hand, I became 
oblivious to everything around. Suddenly 
a brown hand took the picture from my 
fingers. Frightened at this, I looked up. 
Aunt Venus was quietly returning the pic- 
ture to its casket. Her face wasturned from 
me; but when she dismounted from the 
chair, I noticed how troubled she looked. 

“You shouldn’t ’a’ took it down,’’ she 
said. Her voice had lost its cordial ring; 
and I felt an apology was due, and began at 
once to explain. When I got through, she 
said very coldly : 

‘You needn’t ’pologize, ma’am. We has 
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to make mistakes now an’ den. You see, I 
t’ought I knowed de quality folks w’en I 
see dem, but,’’ she added making a slight 
curtsey, ‘‘accidents will happen in de bes’ 
regulated famblies. Dat’s w’at my ole 
mistiss used to say.”’ 

This was too much. I felt provoked ; but 
still, Icould not regret seeing that match- 
less face. I wasn’t sorry for my offense ; I 
only regretted the spirit in which my hostess 
received my officiousness. I was determined 
to make peace before I left. The sun was 
setting, and a long walk lay before me. 
Still, I resolved to use all the logic I pos- 
sessed to regain my footing by the side of 
the ‘‘ quality.”’ 

“ Aunty,’’ I began, ‘‘I was very rude, and 
I beg pardon.”’ 

“Oh! I don’t requires dat at de hand’s ob 
a w’ite lady,’’ she replied loftily. 

Contrition evidently would not do. I 
must pursue another course. 

“That was a beautiful fact,’’ I said, ‘‘a 
lovely, a noble face.’’ 


This time I was more successful. The 


coldness disappeared from Mrs. Josephs’ 
Seeing my advantage, I followed it 


face. 
up. 

“Yes, itis a lovely face. You could tell 
she belonged to the quality. She—’’ I was 
not allowed to proceed. 

“Oh! ma’am, yo’s only seed my po’ 
lamb’s picter. She did b’long to de bes’ 
blood ob de lan’, my po’, po’ baby.”’ 

She sat down on a bench, and pulled her 
check apron over her head, rocking herself 
backward and forward. 

‘Where is she, aunty?’ I asked, putting 
my hand on her arm. 

“Where is she, you ax, madam? In 
Hebben, where the trials ob de worl’ are 
done all away. Deat’ is a great gin’al, an’ 
w’en he come ridin’ by on his pale hoss an’ 
puts his han’ on yo’ shoulder an’ says ‘Come,’ 
you’s boun’ to go. You may be pooty, you 
may be young, you may be vich; but w’en 
dat col’ han’ beckons, you’s boun’ to go down 
de lonesome walley. Ef your lamp is 
trimmed an’ burnin’, well an’ good. Ef its 
done gone clean out, you’s got to go down de 
walley all de same. I ’members de time dat 
if you had ob tol’ my baby she had to go an’ 
leabe dis worl’, she would ob cried and 
fretted to deat’. But, t’anks be to God, w’en 
de token come dat her name war called, she 
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war glad to go. She knowed w’at de Lord 
had done for her soul, and she war glad to 
go away from her sorrer an’ tribulation. 
She war as w’ite as dat lily up dere, an’ ’fo’ 
she dead her soul war as w’ite as her body. 

‘*T suckled her from dese breasts, an’ so, 
in co’se, my blood war in her weins. W’en 
she come into dis worl’, I put on de fust 
dress she eber wore; an’ w’en she went 
out, I put on her de las’ frock she would hab 
’casion for. 

‘*No one teches dat picter but me; an’ I 
on’y takes it down on Sunday ebenings, 
w’en I holes it in my lap, like I used to do 
her when she war a baby, an’ I sings speri- 
tables ober it, all dose ole speritables she 
used to like so well. W’enI sings, I gin’ally 
shets my eyes, an’ tries to t’ink ’tain’t her 
picter but herself I’se a holdin’ in my arms, 
like I used to do on de ole plantation, and at 
Long Farm too, for that matter.’’ 

In the meantime, Mrs. Lester had come in, 
and, as Aunt Venus stopped abruptly, she 
begged her to go on, and tell us about the 
child she had raised. 

‘*Dere’s noffin’ to tell, madam, ’cept w’at 
I’se tol’ you—how I took care ob her till de 
Master tol’ her her name war called.’’ 

‘Oh! but tell us,’’ urged Mrs. Lester, 
‘*all about her, if she married, and to whom, 
and what kind of bride she made. Let us 
hear all about her, aunty ?”’ 

Instead of complying with Mrs. Lester’s 
request, Mrs. Josephs remained silent, ap- 
parently disconcerted. Shetwisted the ends 
of her check apron nervously in her fingers; 
and while my friend was on the point of 
repeating her request, our hostess walked to 
the door, and took a look at the setting sun. 

‘* Ef you ladies is gwine back to town, you 
better start ’fo’ de sun’s clean gone. I hates 
to hurry you; but you’se got a lonesome 
road to trable.’’ 

While she had stepped to the door, Mrs. 
Lester quickly whispered : 

‘‘Let’s stay and hear her talk. 
Colonel will be sure to send for us.”’ 

I nodded affirmatively. 

‘‘Aunty,’’ began Mrs. Lester, ‘‘ what you 
sayistrue. ’Tis a lonely way to town, and 
the sun will be down in a few minutes. 
Couldn’t you make us some coffee, and let us 
stay till they send for us?”’ 

Mrs. Josephs agreed most graciously, 
and at once began preparations for tea. 


The 
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In a little while, supper, consisting of corn- 
bread, fried eggs, and coffee, was on the 
table. As’soon as we got through, our 
hostess regaled herself with a bowl of coffee, 
and, as she took the last sip, said slowly : 

‘* You axed me to tole you ’bout de chile 
I done raised. W'at I’se got to tell can’t do 
no harm to nobody, ’cause dey’s all done 
dead. W’en my master died, he left a wife 
an’ chile, and lots ob debts. De mudder war 
young an’ pooty, an’ fon’ ob dress and dose 
t’ings w'at ole Satan puts in de way ob mor- 
tals to cause dem to slide down de road to 
torment. She war a woman w’at had no use 
for a chile dat would worrit her an’ keep her 
awake ob nights; so, w’en de baby come, I 
took it and nussed it wid my own. In t’ree 
mont’s my chile war carried to her long 
home, an’ my mistiss’ baby ’peared like 
dough ’twar all my own. 

‘‘T had aroom in de ‘big’ house, an’ de 
baby neber left my arms. It didn’t look no 
more like its mudder dan dough it war no 
kin. And, t’anks to King Moses, ’twarn’t 
like her in actions nudder. 

‘My mistiss, fore she los’ her prop’ty, 
used to sing, an’ dance, an’  ..gh; but de 
chile war always grave. She didn’t sing no 


songs but de speritables w’at she heard me 
sing. W’en she war big enough to go to 
school, one ob her par’s ole frien’s sent her 
off; an’ I went to de town an’ done her 
washin’, and took care ob her an’ her t’ings. 

‘‘Tt war t’ree year wen we done got back 


home. Eberyt’ing looked strange as dough 
’twar gwineto blue ruin. De niggers ’glected 
deir fiel’ work, an’ de madam took no man- 
ner ob account ob deir carryin’s-on. De 
cook tol’ me de hosses had done gone, an’ 
nuffin’ b'longed to de madam ; dat she war 
‘lowed to stay on de place, ’cause dere war 
nowhar for her to go; dat eberyt’ing 
b’longed to a man who war to come in a 
week to clar out eberyt’ing, bag and bag- 
gage. 

‘* Sho’ ’nuff, in a week de man come; a big, 
red-faced man come, who cussed at de nig- 
gers gin’ally, dough befo’ de madam he 
war powerful quiet, an’ set sof’ly. I knowed 
in t’ree days w’at war gwine to happen.”’ 

‘‘What was going to happen, aunty?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Yes, madam, I seed outer de ¢gorner ob 
my eye w’ich way de win’ blowed. De man 
stayed, an’ he stayed. He war in a power- 
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ful. stew to git off w’en he fust come, an’ 
swored at de niggers ’cause dey was so slow. 
De madam fixed up, and played on de play- 
anna, an’ ’wited de new boss to supper ; and 
he come, all dressed up for him; but he 
neber once took his two eyes off my chile. 
’Twan’t de widder he war a’ter; it war de 
widder’s da’ter. 

‘‘T seed it all, an I got onres’less. De 
madam seed it too, but she said nuffin’ ’cept 
to sen’ her chile out doo’s to walk or to ride 
or somet’ing, de Lord knows what ; an’ de 
chile war always glad to go. Seem like she 
couldn’t stan’ de gaze ob dat man’s eyes.”’ 

‘“What was the young girl’s name, 
aunty ?’’ I inquired. 

Mrs. Josephs paused musingly. 

‘‘Her name,’’ she said _ reflectively, 
‘’twon't do no harm to tell now. Her 
name war for her gran’mudder, an’ it war 
Prity.”’ 

‘* What, aunty ?’’ 

‘*Prity ; an’ dey called her Pity, all but me; 
I allus called her baby, an’ lamb, an’ poppet. 

‘‘Well, t'ings went on in dis way for two 
week or mo’. Denew boss w’at war in love 
wid my chile, his name war Milton Gould; 
an’ dere war anudder young man, dat wara 
rale gen’leman, an’ he sot store on my baby, 
I kin tell you. Mas’ Will was po’, but he 
war a rale out-an’-out gen’leman, sho’.”’ 

‘* Mas’ Will what, aunty ?”’ 

She fixed her eyes searchingly on Mrs. 
Lester’s face, while she answered hesita- 
tingly : 

‘*T neber war no han’ to ’member folks’ 
entitlements, mistiss. I called him Mas’ 
Will. An’ as I was sayin’, he loved de 
groun’ my chile walked on, an’ she knowed 
it. Did she love him too, you ax? I can’t 
’zactly say. She didn’t know, her own self. 

‘‘ Well, t’ings went on from bad to wuss. 
De madam, seein’ she war sort ob cast in de 
shade, give up tryin’ for de new boss; an’ 
she got cross, an’ would scol’ her chile, an’ 
sometimes she would cry an’ say no one 
cared wedder she went to de po’-house or not. 
I couldn’t tell w’at she wara dribin’ at, talk- 
in’ in dat style; but de mo’ she talked an’ 
fretted, de more onres’less my chile got. 

‘Once, w’en I fetched her a note from 
Mas’ Will, she said : 

‘“«>Tain’t no use, maumer. Take it back, 
an’ tell him not to send any mo’.’ 

‘*T was s’prised. 


¢ 
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«You don’t want no mo’ ob dese yer, 
honey?’ says I. ’ 

‘* *No,’ she says, ‘’tain’t no use. 
agin me.’ 

“T neber ’zactly knowed who she meant 
by ‘Fate.’ I never heard de name befo’. 
Dat war not de las’ note I tooked her. One 
day I carried her a big letter wid a red wafer 
on top it; an’ w’en she took it, she laughed, 
an’ axed me whar it war from. Lan’ ob 
Moses ! I knowed, but I didn’t tol’ her. She 
neber laughed no more. W’en she done got 
t'rough wid de letter, she looked pale. All 
her pooty color done gone. 

“*Honey,’ says I, ‘w’at’s de matter? 
Tell poor maumer.’ 

‘“Wid dat, she puts her head on my lap 
an’ cry as dough her heart war done broke. 
My chile neber was a han’ to cry ’dout dere 
war cause ; an’ I tell you she had ’casion to 
ery befo’ she tooked up de cross she war 
called on to tote. Mistiss, dat letter war 
from dat owdacious wilyun, de new boss, 
sayin’ as how he’s falled in love wid her de 
minute he sot eyes on her, an’ axin’ her for 
to be his wife. 

“De low-down plague ! 
knocked me down wid a fedder ! 


Fate’s 


You could ’a’ 
Well, my 


po’ lamb had no use for a common buckra 


like dat ; but what could she do? Her mar 
owed dis wilyun, and dere war no money, 
‘cept to sell her chile to him, an’ she done it / 
Between her an’ de new boss, dey had it all 
fixed in no time. De madam war to receive 
a paper w’at said as how she done pay off 
ebery cent she owed to Milton Gould. De 
ting it war bought, an’ de cake war baked. 
All day it rain, an’ it poured down cats an’ 
dogs. You know by dat how it war a-gwine 
toend. Dat night I dressed my chile, an’ I 
felt as dough I war a dressin’ her for her 
grabe. Hebbenly Master! How I wish she 
had been laid out ’fo’ she started for Long 
Farm !’’ 

‘“ What place was that, aunty ?”’ 

‘It war de place whar de new boss lived, 
an’ we was to start for it next mornin’ by 
sun-up. Well, I got my chileready, an’ she 
stood up, an’ swored as how she would love 
dat w’ite debble till she died. You knows 
how it goes on to say as how you mus’ cleabe 
to your husban’ an’ resake fadder an’ mudder 
for his sake. 

“De next day we started, my chile, an’ 
me, an’ de new boss. De madam war to 
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start for Carliny de day after. W’en de 
time come for us to go, de madam cried, an’ 
said as how her heart war broke. I knowed 
anudder heart war broke ; but dere war no 
cryin’ nor sobbin’: leastways, nobody saw 
dem but de Hebbenly Master. Herhusban’, 
now he done got her, didn’t seem on- 
cline’ to be roun’ her. He watched her 
pooty brisk, but he didn’t speak, an’ he 
didn’t make no rejections to my goin’ wid 
dem. 

‘* Well, we rode an rode; an’ w'en we done 
got to Long Farm, we were plum tired out. 
De new boss looked grum from de time we 
lef’ de ole place, and hardly said one t’ing. 
As for me, I was glad. I couldn’t ’bide de 
soun’ o’ dat man’s woice. 

‘‘W’at kin’ ob place war Long Farm, you 
say? Oh! ’twaracres an’ acres, an’ niggers 
on top ob niggers ; an’ no end tohosses, an’ 
hogs, an’ oxen. But all de niggers I seed 
looked down all de time. Dere wa'n’t a 
tree nor a posy roun’ de ya’d. De house 
war a great big, black-lookin’ consarn wid 
a piazzy in front an’ outside. You couldn't 
hear your ears for de ducks, an’ goose, an’ 
dogs. H-ebbenly Master, w'at a place! 
W’en wey, it in, de chairs was oak wid 
cow-hide bottoms, an’ de curtings war jest 
a long, narrer strip ob caliker. W’en we 
got in de house, a ole w’ite ’oman, wid 
a homespun frock an’ brogan shoes, come 
a little way to meet us, an’ de new boss 
says: 

‘** Mar, dis is Prity and her maid.’ 

‘““An’ w’en he said dat, he looked at his 
mar, an’ sort o’ laughed. Ole Miss Gould 
didn’t seem powerful glad to see us, but she 
tol’ my chile to set down, an’ looked at me 
as dough I wara dog. You see, she knowed 
de quality w’en she seed dem. 

‘‘In a little w’ile de new boss foun’ out 
dat de wife he done got war no manner ob 
account to him, an’ it made him mad as fire, 
an’ his mar war no better. She says to me 
one day. 

‘* For de Lord’s sake, can’t your mistiss do 
nuffin’? Why don’t she sweep, an’ dus’, an’ 
try to cook ?’ 

‘«**Cause I’se here to do all dat for her, 
ma’am,’ says I. 

‘‘She war a sortin’ out wegetables at de 
time, an’ says she : 

‘«*T’se tired o’ all dis laziness an’ fine 
doin’s, an’ I’se gwine to tell her she’s got to 
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snap dese beans for dinner, an’ peel dese 
pertaters.’ 

‘*Wid dat, she took a big pan ob beans 
and odder t’ings, an’ started off. 

‘****Scuse me, ma’am,’ says I, ‘my mistiss 
don’t know nuffin’ ’bout sech work.’ An’ I 
made as dough I would take de pan. 

‘** Keep your paws off my pan,’ says Miss 
Gould. ‘Ef your mistiss is as big a fool 
as you make out, she’ll neber l’arn no 
younger.’ 

‘* * Let me do de t’ings for you,’ says I. 

‘** Vou, indeed! You’s got to scour out 
de kitchen, an’ do it to please me, or I’1l hab 
you w’ipped wid an’ incho’ your life.’ 

‘‘Next minute she done knocked at de 
doo’. Dere war no answer. So she turned 
de handlean’ walked in. I war close on her 
heels. My chile was a-settin’ befo’ a table, 
wid a heap o’ wil’ flowers, fixin’ dem in a 
tumbler. W’en we went in, she got up; an’ 
she an’ Miss Gould looked straight in each 
udder’s eyes. Miss Gould seed she’d met 


her match, but she war ’tarmined to brabe 
it out. s 
‘** Ts dat de way you spen’ your mornin’s ?’ 
says she. 
‘**Tn w’at udder way should I spen’ dem ?” 


axed my mistiss. 

‘** © W’y, inscrubbin’ an’ cookin’, like me,’ 
said de ole ’oman. ‘You don’t yearn de 
salt you eat in your hominy,’ says she. 
‘An’ ef you’s too po’ to pay for your work, 
you ought to do it yourself,’ says she. 

‘My chile waited till she got t’rough. 
Den she tol’ me to open de doo’, an’ I 
obeyed. She p’inted to de doo’, an’ says to 
Miss Gould : 

‘**Teabe dis room, and don’t neber come 
back till you’s axed. As for payin’ for havin’ 
my work done, an’ for food, I’se done paid a 
big price—a million times mo’ dan dey is 
possible worth.’ 

‘“*Wat is de big price you’s speakin’ 
‘bout ?? says Miss Gould, w’ite an’ trim- 
blin’. 

‘“* Myself!’ says my mistiss. ‘ Myself! 
an’ I wish to God I had dropped dead ’fo’ I 
become your son’s wife.’ 

‘*Miss Gould oughter gone out a’ter dat, 
but she stayed. 

‘*** So you tired ob your barg’in a’ready, is 
you? You’s tired mighty quick o’ your 
honeymoon. Dis is w'at Milton gits for 
marryin’ a blaster doll. You mus’ be on- 
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common fon’ o’ your husban’ to git tired ob 
him in two mont’s.’ 

‘“W’en she said dis, she looked at my 
chile as dough she could cut her in two. 

‘«* Tired of him!’ says my mistiss; ‘I hate 
him.’ 

‘“**T’ll tol’ him,’ says his mudder. 

‘““* You needn’t trouble yourself,’ says my 
mistiss ; ‘he knows it. I hate—’ 

‘**QOh, hush, honey!’ I said. ‘ You must 
not talk no mo’. Listen tomaumer.’ An’ 
I put my arm ’roun’ her, but ’twarn’t no use: 
de fire war boun’ to bu’st out w’en de coals 
war all ready for de blaze. 

‘«* Yes,’ she went on, ‘I hate de sight o’ 
dis misible hole. I’se got no frien’ but 
maumier.’ 

‘** An’ Jesus, honey,’ I put in. 

‘** He’s forgot me,’ says she. ‘I wish I 
war dead an’ at rest.’ An’ she sot down in 
her chair an’ moaned. 

‘*Miss Gould looked at her a minute, an’ 
den said : 

‘“*T wish you war dead; I.do, just to 
satisfy you for once.’ An she bang de doo’ 
a’ter her, an’ were gone like a flash. 

‘*Dat day de battle war begun. I tried to 
keep de peace. I worked harder dan I eber 
done in all my bo’n days. You see, I war 
a-tryin’ to do my work as well as w’at dey 
s’pected my chile to do. Yes, mistiss, de 
battle war begun w’en Miss Gould ’sulted 
her son’s wife. De new boss cussed de 
niggers inside out; an’ w’at war wuss, he 
cussed an’ ’bused his wife. You see, she 
wara bo’n lady, an’ he couldn’t forgive her 
for it, de scoundil! Not a day passed dat 
some o’ de niggers warn’t flogged. He 
kicked ebery dog he pass by. W’en he 
come in de house, de cats jist went a-kitin’ 
t’rough de winders. ’Fo’ long he used to 
go to de willage ebery ebenin’, an’ w’en he 
come home, de house couldn’t hol’ him. 
Many a night I’d creep to my chile’s doo’, 
an’ listen to see if he dared to raise his han’ 
agin her; but he neber did; at leas’, not 
den. He t’ought ob eberyt’ing in de Lord's 
worl’ he could do to worrit his po’ wife. She 
had a little plant wid blue blossoms, settin’ 
in a box on de winder. W’at does dat debble 
do but pitch it out, an’ say he didn’t want 
no sech trash us dat lumberin’ up de winder. 

‘‘One day I come on him sudden, an’ 
w’ile my chile went out fo’ a breat’ ob fresh 
air, he gone to her room an’ war searchin’ 
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hertrunk. I come onto him sudden, an’ he 
says : 

“*T’se lookin’ to see ef I kin fin’ any love- 
letters.’ 

* All sech t’ings he’d do. I neber tol’ 
my baby w’at I seed, ’cause I knowed she 
had all de trouble she could tote. I war so 
miserble in dem days I couldn't eat, hardly. 
My pipe war hardly eber out my mout’. 

‘‘One day de new boss waited till his wife 
seed him, w’en he snatched my pipe out ob 
my mout’, and t'rowed it on de grin’-stone. 

‘**Nex’ time you’ll know better dan to 
smoke ’fore de ‘‘ quality,’’ Wenus.’ An’ he 
p'inted to his wife an’ laughed. De bery 
ole Harry war in dat laugh. 

‘We had been to Long Farm four mont’s, 
an’ I knowed in my own min’ dat somet’ing 
war gwine to happen. Ebery night I'd 
dream 'bout fresh meat; an’ if ’twarn’t dat, 
it war black water. One night I woked up 
laughin’, an’ I knowed den dat was a token, 
an’ dat dere war bitter cryin’ an’ tribulation 
befo’ me. 

‘“One mornin’ de new boss an’ his mud- 
der war sittin’ at de breakfas’-table. Pres- 
ently my young mistiss come in. She 


looked pale an’ sick, an’ ’fo’ she took her 


seat she come to w’ere I sot gratering sour 
oranges. She put her han’ on my shoulder, 
an’ says : 

‘**T’se tired o’ bein’ shut up in de house ; 
let's take a long walk a’ter breakfas’, 
maumer.’ 

‘ Befo’ I could open my mout’, de new 
boss made answer : 

“You'll have to ’scuse Wenus’s comp'ny 
to-day, Prity,’ says he. 

‘““* Why ?’ asked my chile. 

‘““*Neber min’ why,’ says he. 
know soon enough.’ 

““My mistiss sot down to de table, but I 
noticed she did not eat much. De new boss 
kept smilin’ to hisself. 

“Wat makes youso merry, Milton ?’ his 
mudder said, but he neber let on as dough 
he heard her ; only he smiled an’ he smiled. 

“Tinks I, dat smile bodes me an my 
baby no good. Presently I heard a cart 
dribin’ up to de doo’. In anuder minute a 
Strange w’ite man walked into de room. 

; ““ Were is de ‘oman you spoke of,’ says 
€. 

‘* Dere she is,’ said de new boss, and he 
laughed as dough it war a capitable joke. 


‘You'll 
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Nobody seed de p’int till he p’inted at me 
an’ said : 

‘**Come, ole ’oman, stir your stumps. Ef 
you want to take your duds, now’s your time.’ 

‘** But whar’s I gwine to, boss?’ 

‘* Befo’ he could answer, my young mistiss 
had rushed to me, an’ had bofe arms roun’ 
me. She war tremblin’ from head to foot. 

‘** Wat is you gwine to do wid maumer,’ 
says she, ‘wid my maumer ?’ 

‘**She’s gwine to Sawannah to be sol’. 
I can’t keep /wo ladies,’ says he, ‘ w’at don’t 
yearn w’at dey eat.’ 

‘‘My young mistiss run to him, an’ put 
her han’ on his arm. 

‘**Qh! don’t send maumer away,’ says 
she, a-sobbin’ an’ a-wringin’ her hands. 
‘For God’s sake, don’t send her from me! 
I don’t know how to work, but I'll learn ; 
indeed I will. I'll work my fingers to the 
bone for you, only don’t send maumer from 
me.’ 

‘‘Dat debble paid no mo’ ‘tention to her 
dan dough she war a dog in de ya’d; but I 
noticed Miss Gould seemed worried. She 
looked at me, an’ she looked at her son ; an’ 
fin’ly she spoke up : 

‘* * Milton, w’ot’s de use ob’ sendin’ Wenus 
away. Let her stay. I’m sho’ she works 
hard, an’ ef I’m sati’fied, you ought to be.’ 

‘‘My mistiss, seein’ w’ich way de win’ 
blowed, turned to Miss Gould. 

‘**T ’sulted you once,’ she said, ‘an’ I 
axes your pa’don. I'll do all you want me 
to if you’ll get him to let maumer stay.’ 

‘‘T knowed by de ole ’oman’s face dat she 
war sorry for her son’s wife ; but was afraid 
to say much, howsumeber she might feel. I 
started for dedoo’, but my baby held onto me. 

‘«* Maumer, ef you leabe me, I’ll die.’ 

‘‘I put my arms roun’ her, and tol’ her 
as how de Lord would take care ob her, an’ 
gib herstrength to tote her cross. Befo’ I 
could say any mo’, de new boss shoved me 
out an’ locked de doo’. 

‘*«Git your duds dis minute,’ he hollered 
t’rough de winder. 

‘*SoI got my box, an’ put it in de cart. 
Miss Gould give me a bundle wid some 
bread an’ meat. 

‘‘* Whar is you takin’ Wenus to?’ she 
axed de w’ite man; an’ he answered: 

“**To a nigger traderin Sawannah, named 
John Wallace.’ 


‘**John Wallace, in Sawannah,’ Miss 
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Gould war repeatin’ to herself. Den she 
says: ‘ Wenus, I’se sorry you’s to go; and 
if you'll write to my son's wife an’ direc’ to 
Miss Sarah Gould,—dat’s me—I’ll see dat 
she'll get de letter, Wenus.’ 

“TI t'anked her from de bottom o’ my 
heart, an’ I tol’ her so. 

‘** Good-bye, mistiss,’ I said to her. I 
neber called her dat befo’, an’ I could see 
she war pleased. 

‘* De cart drobe off; but de san’ war power- 
ful heaby, an’ befo’ we got ten steps I heard 
my baby’s woice. She war bare-headed, 
a-flyin’ down de road, an’ jes’ behin’ her war 
de new boss. 

‘“*Maumer! O maumer! stop, for God’s 
sake! Don’tleabe me, maumer! I’se comin’ 
too.’ 

‘‘De w’ite man stopped de cart, w’en de 
new boss yelled out: ‘ Dribe on, or I’ll blow 
you to de debble.’ De man whipped up de 
hoss, an’ we started at a roun’ trot. Way 
down de road I could hear a woice callin’, 
‘O maumer, maumer!’ ober an’ ober 
again. Iaxed de w’ite man to stop jes’ one 
minute, so’s I could take a farewell look o’ 
my po’ lamb. W’enI looked back, de young 
boss had her in his arms a-carryin’ her to de 
house. I couldn’t see her face, ’cause her 
hair war tumbled all ober it ; but her arms 
hung down all limber like, an’ I t’ought, 
‘My baby is dead, an’ we’ll meet no mo’ till 
we stan’ on Jordan’s banks.’ 

‘‘Ef you ladies has no rejection, I'll light 
my ‘pipe. ’Pears like I need somet’ing to 
brace me up w’en I talks ’bout ole times. 

‘* How did I git to Sawannah ? 

‘‘Lor’! mistiss, I kept no ’count o’ dat 
trip. I warin dat trouble I hardly knowed 
I warthar. I ’members I war in de office 
only a few days w’en I war tol’ to git ready 
to follow my new master ; an’ a good master 
I foun’ him, an’ his wife war good too. Dey 
war young people wid two pooty little 
child’en, an’ I wars’ lected to ’tend to dem as 
a nuss, an’ you know nussin’ war my trade. 

‘“My new mistiss went to parties an’ 
remusements ebery night nearly, an’ I war 
lef’ in charge o’ de children. I would set 
by de chimbly-corner, wid de baby in my 
arms, t’inkin’ ober my chile w’at I had lef’; 
an’ de fuss t’ing I knowed de tears would be 
leakin’ down my face. You see, mistiss, 
my heart war dat full it jis’ oberflowed in 
spite of all I could do. 


‘“T’ings went on in dis way from week's 
end to week’s end. De minute I shut my 
eyes, ’peared like I’d hear dat woice, ‘ Mau- 
mer, maumer, don’t leabe me !’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t I pray, mistiss? Why, 
madam, in dose weeks my whole life war a 
prayer. While I war eatin’ I war a prayin’, 
‘O Hebbenly Master, lemme go back to 
my po’ chile.’ An’ w’en I wara rockin’ de 
baby, I war a-sayin’ under my breaf: ‘ Do, 
my Master, my Hebbenly King, take me 
back to my po’ chile, w’at needs me so 
much.’ I tell you, mistiss, my lamp war 
t’reatenin’ to go out ; de light got lower an’ 
lower ; prayin’ seem no use: so w’en I war 
alone, I tried to sing speritables. Shaw! 
dey died in my t’roat. 

‘*’ Bout dis time I could see my new mistiss 
war a-watchin’ me close, and one day she 
says to me: 

‘**Maumer, you’s in trouble ; tell me how 
I can help you.’ 

‘* Wid dat I bu’st out cryin’. As soon as! 
could speak, I tol’ her I’ war in sech sore 
trouble my heart war clean broke ; dat if I 
didn’t hear ’bout my chile, I should jes’ die. 
Den she says, like a lady dat she war : 

‘**T will try to buy your chile.’ 

‘‘Dat made me cry all de mo’, ’causel 
knowed buyin’ war no use thar. 

‘Well, de long an’ de short ob it war, I 
tol’ her bout my young mistiss, an’ dat 
bery ebenin’ a letter went off. It war to my 
baby, my pretty poppet; an’ it had two 
dollars in it, an’ on de back war Miss Sarah 
Gould, Long Farm. 

‘Well, I waited, an’ I waited. My heart 
war in my mout’ alldetime ; but no answer 
neber come to my letter. One night I t’ought 
I seed my chile standin’ by her lone self. She 
war pale, an’ war cryin’ an’ wringin’ her 
han’s. W’en I seed dat, I knowed somet’ing 
done happen. Dat night my mistiss had gone 
out, an’ I wat settin’ by de fire wid de baby 
on my lap. It war acol’ night, an’ I could 
hear de rain outside jes’ a-splashin’. All ob 
a sudden, ‘ting-a-ling’ went de doo’-bell ; 
‘ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling,’ sort o’ faint-like. 
I put down de baby. Befo’ I knowed it I 
had de front doo’ stretched wide open. De 
next minute somebody rushed in, an’ cotched 
me 'roun’ de neck, cryin’ an’ laughin’ at de 
sametime. Mistiss, you knowas well as me 
who dat war. 

‘** Maumer,’ she said, ‘ I’se come for you.’ 
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“T couldn’t speak. I jes’ looked at her. 
She war wet wid rain, an her hair war all 
down ; but ’twan’t dat made me gaze at her 
so: she war w'ite as de wall, an’ her eyes 
—Hebbenly Master! Has you eber seed a 
deer w’at is run to deat’ by dogs? Jes’ so 
my baby looked. 

‘* At las’ she seemed to reserve how I was 
a-lookin’ at her, an’ she says sort o’ cross 
like : 

‘«« Wat makes you look at meso, maumer? 
Ain’t you glad I’se come for you ?’ 

‘“* Yes,’ I said, ‘maumer is heart-glad. 
But w’ere’s de new boss?’ 

“* Hush!’ she said, lookin’ roun’ in a 
scared way. ‘Hush, maumer! he’ll neber 
trouble us no mo’.’ 

‘““W’en she said dis, she had her head on 
my shoulder, an’ I couldn’t see her face ; but 
she war shakin’ as dough wid an ague. 

‘‘* Baby,’ says I, ‘ whar is de new boss ?’ 

‘She lifted up her head, and looked me 
in de face. 


‘“* Wharis he, maumer? Ir heli 


’ 


‘“Mistiss, dose war her bery words; an 
wen I heard. dem, I knowed I must ax no 
mo’ questions ’bout de new boss. 

‘Well, I got her up stairs, an’ made her 


drink some wine, while I brushed out her 
hair, an’ put a dry shawl roun’ her. De 
fire an’ de wine brought de color back to her 
face. She had de money to buy me back, 
de bery same money w’at war paid for me. 
She tol’ me dat much. 

“In anudder day we had put Sawannah 
far behin’, an’ before long we was to Long 
Farm. I war gone four mont’s; but seemed 
like eberyt’ing war different. Dere war no- 
body to be fearedon now. De niggers looked 
up an’ smiled w’en weseed dem. Eberyt’ing 
was still an’ lonesome-like. De minute ole 
Miss Gould seed me, she bu’st out cryin’: 

‘“*Q Wenus!’ says she, ‘my po’ boy, We- 
nus.’ 

‘‘T war cut to de heart for her, an’ tried to 
enlighten her up all I could. 

‘“‘* Mistiss,’ says I, ‘eben Queen Wictoria 
has her trials; much mo’ we po’ mortals.’ 

“T said all I could, but ’twarn’t no use. 

“Ef Milton had a-been ready for his long 
home, I would a-been willin’ for him to go; 
but he went so sudden thar war no time for 
nuffin’, not eben fora little prayer for his po’ 
Soul,’ she says, a-cryin’ an’ sobbin’. 

“I seed my baby war not in de room ; so 
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I axed Miss Gould to tol’ me ’bout her son’s 
deat’. Seem like he'd been drinkin’ power- 
ful hard for ober a week, an’ ’glected his 
business an’ took no intrust in nuffin’. De 
las’ night ob his life, he come home wid 
‘t’ree sheets in de win’ — ’toxticated, you 
know, madam. Dis war eleben o’clock. 
’Bout two o’clock Miss Gould heard my 
chile hollerin’ for her; and w’en she went 
in, de new boss war purple in de face, an’ 
had his eyes all rolled back, an’ his mout’ 
jest a-foamin’. 

‘«* He knowed nuffin’, Wenus, an’ neberdid 
till he breaved his las’, my po’ onlucky son !’ 

‘‘Jes’ so she kept it up. She had ona 
black caliker, an’ she looked as dough she 
had lost poun’s an’ poun’s. De fust t’ing I 
noticed war, dat de ole lady seemed as dough 
she jes’ clung to my chile, an’ couldn’t bar 
to hab her out o’ her sight. 

‘** How did my baby take it,’ you say, 
mistiss? She didn’t take it at all. She 
’peared like as dough she war ’fraid o’ ole 
Miss Gould. I knowed ’twas natural she 
should be narvous, cause a little baby war 
’spected, mistiss. I could see ole Miss Gould 
war anxious; but my young mistiss neber 
hardly talked bout w’at war befo’ her. Ole 
Miss Gould an’ me made some little t’ings, 
an’ she put lavender leaves ’tween de little 
frocks, an rose-leaves, till dey smelled as 
sweet as a posy. 

‘* My mistiss got more narvous as de time 
passed by. I slept in her room, right by 
her bedside, an’ she ’sisted on habin’ de 
lamp lighted all night. One ebenin’ she 
came in from walkin’—’cause I ’sisted on 
her walkin’ "bout. ’‘Twar jes’ dusk w'en she 
come in. I seed her look behin’ de doo’. 
All ob a sudden she screamed, an’ hid her 
face on my shoulder. 

‘**Go away!’ she screamed, ‘go away |’ 

‘**My chile,’ I said, ‘w’at you see? Dere 
ain’t nuffin dere, my baby.’ 

‘* She looked, but hid her head, sayin’: 

‘“* My God! he’s there still. Don’t you 
see him, maumer ?’ 

‘‘Dat war not de las’ time, by a long shot, 
dat she seed de sperit ob Milt Gould. He 
haunted her day and night. I had jes’ to 
stay by her all de time. One night I 
woked up, allina fright. Delamp had gone 
out, but de moon shined as bright as day. 
Outside, a screech-owl war jes’ a-hollerin’, 
an’ I t’ought dat had woked me; but ’twar 
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somet’ing else. My young mistiss was 
moanin’ an’ talkin’ in her sleep.’ I leaned 
ober her. 

‘*** For God sake, go way ! 
meany mo’. I’se sorry I—’ 

‘*De next minute she springed up. 

‘“** Help! help!’ she screamed. ‘For God’s 
sake! lightde lamp. De lamp’s out.’ 

‘I took her in my arms same as dough 
she war a baby. 

‘*** Poppet,’ says I, ‘ you’s jes’ de same as 
maumer’s own baby. Tell me, w’at’s you 
done to de new boss.’ 

‘“** How do you know I done anyt’ing to 
him?’ she moaned. 

“*O chile,’ says I, ‘you can’t ’ceive 
maumer, w’at suckled you.’ 

‘‘Den she up an’ tol’ me all—how after I 
lef’, dere war no one to turn to ; how de new 
boss cussed an’ swore at her all de time, 
an’ eben got to gibin’ her blows. 

‘* Hebbenly Master ! I knowed jes’ how it 
all happened: no one to look to, an’ her 
speritable lamp gittin’ lower an’ lower ; de 
win’ ob tribulation blowin’ agin it all de 
time, tryin’ to put out de flame; de debble 
w’isperin’ at herear, ‘ Kill him, kill him, an’ 
be out o’ your misery.’ 

‘* Well, de tribulation win’ blowed harder 
an’ harder, an ole Satan w’ispered louder an’ 
louder ; andso one night delamp gone clean 
out; not aspark war lef’ on de wick. Befo’ 
daylight Gin’al Deat’ had tecked de young 
boss on de arm, an’ says he, ‘Come, your 
time’s up ; come.’ 

‘*’Bout dis time I got to makin’ my chile 
read de Bible. It war a little red Bible w’at 
Mas’ Will had gived her. De readin’ didn’t 
seem to enlighten her up much. She said 
she couldn’t fix her t’oughts on w’at she 
read. Many atime in de night she’d wake 
me by screamin’ dat de new boss war a 
standin’ by de bed. At such times de only 
way I could git her quiet was to tell her she 
would wake Miss Gould, and she would find 
out. 

‘*One night I axed her ef de new boss had 
eat any supper de las’ night he war alibe. 
She made answer, ‘ No.’ 

‘**Den, says I, ‘My chile, he went outer 
dis worl’ hungry, an’ he mus’ hab a square 
meal o’ wittles.’ 

‘*My min’ war done made up. Nex’ day 
I war ’tarmined to cook de new boss a deat’- 
feast. 


Don’t torment 
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‘‘Shaw! mistiss, you don’t tell me you 
neber heard ob a deat’-feast? Ef you'll 
*scuse me, I’ll ’splain. W’en a pusson, w’ite 
or black, leabes dis worl’ wid his stomach 
empty, he’s not gwine to lay quiet till dat 
stomach is full. Dat sperit will walk till it 
gets w’at it wants, an’ dat’s wittles! But 
de wittles mus’ be cooked all by itself, an’ be 
perfe’ly fresh. You see, dey’s done wid salt. 
Dat’s a deat’-feast, mistiss ; ’tis fixed for de 
dead. 

‘*Nex’ mornin’ by sun-up I begin to fix de 
deat’-feast w’at war to keep de new boss 
quiet in his grabe. I neber cooked a meal 
for him in his livin’ days; but I didn't 
grudge cookin’ for him a’ter he war dead. 
I got all de t’ings he liked, an’ took dem to 
one o’ de nigger’s cabins, so I could be by 
myself. Dere war chicken, an’ pease, an’ 
rice, an’ a slice o’ punkin baked wid sugar 
an’ spice. I lef’ out nuffin’ I t’ought would 
please de new boss. 

‘*Dat night, ’bout twelve o’clock, I carried 
de meal o’ wittles in de room whar he 
breaved his las’. De moon shined bright, 
an’ I didn’t want no light. I onlocked de 
doo’, an’ put de t’ings on de table ; an’ w’ile 
I fixed dem I singed under my breaf : 


“*Oh! w’en I war in my sinful state, 
Nobody had nuffin’ to say ; 
But now I am religiously boun’, 
Eberybody has somet’ing to say. 
You may carry me an’ bury me; 
At de comin’ day I’ll rise. 


‘* Don’t, chil’en, don’t griebe a’ter me ; 
You know I'se got to die. 
Ef you know w’at de Lord done for my soul, 
You’d rudder I'd go dan stay. 
You may carry me an’ bury me; 
At de comin’ day I'll rise.’ 


‘‘When I got t’rough, says I: ‘ Boss, I’se 
done all I could. Eat your full, boss, an’ lay 
down in peace till decomin’ day, w’en you'll 
rise.’ Wid dat I shet an’ locked de doo’. 

‘‘Did I miss arnyt’ing outo’ de plates, you 
say, madam? In co’se I didn’t miss nuffin’, 
‘cause sperits don’t chaw deir wittles ; dey 
jes’ sucks it, sucks out all de substance. 
Dat’s de way sperits eat, mistiss. 

‘« For ober two week de new boss lay quiet. 
But one night my chile commenced trem- 
blin’ an’ screamin’, an’ I knowed, befo’ she 
tol’ me, dat dat debble had begin to walk 
once mo’. Any udder man, a’ter he’d been 
paid to lay quiet, would ’a’ laid. 

‘‘ De deat’-feast had failed ; an’ dere were 
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only one udder way I knowed on to quiet 
him, an’ I tol’ my chile. It war for her to 
go to de grabeya’d one dark night, an’ kneel 
on top ob de grabe w’at b’longed to de new 
boss, an’ ax forgibness of de soul she done 
sen’ out o’ de worl’ befo’ its time. She said, 
w’en I tol’ her: 

‘““«Maumer, I can’t do it. 
too, an’ ’twould kill me.’ 

“But a’ter a spell I got her in de notion. 
She war to take some rosemary for de grabe, 
an’ acandle soshe could see. Dat night we 
waited till de house war quiet, an’ we started. 
It war a dark night wid a high win’. We 
held onto one anudder till we got to de 
grabeya’d. ’Twarn’t far—jes’ a small fam- 
bly grabeya’din a bunch o’ oak trees. We 
could tell de grabe we wanted, ’cause ’twas 
sorter fresh. 

““*Kneel down, poppet,’ says I. An’ she 
kneeled down on de grabe, wid de rosemary 
an’ de candle in her han’. 

“*Prity,’ says I, ‘do you call God to 
witness dat you is sorry for de crime you is 
done ?” 

“I’m sorry,’ says she. 

“*Are you willin’ to humble yourself on 
your knees, an’ ax de sperit ob Milton Gould 


’Twill be dark 


to gib’ you pa’don.’ 

“*T axes him humbly for pa’don,’ says 

she. 
“Den I says: ‘O my Hebbenly Master, 

you see how your po’ chile is bowed down by 


tribulation. Her lamp’s gone clean out. 
Do, Master, kindle her lamp wid dy holy fire.’ 

‘‘Den I turned to de sperit ob de dead boss. 

“* Boss,’ I said, ‘master, here is your po’ 
wife on her knees beggin’ you for pa’don 
an’ peace. Do, master, forgibe her, an’ 
don’t torment her no mo’. May de Lord 
hab mercy on your po’ soul, an’ take you 
home. Ef de lonesonie walley is too dark 
for you to reach your journey’s end,’ says 
I, ‘may de light your wife is a-holdin’ light 
youon de road. An’ may your po’ soul be 
wite an’ shinin’, an’ be as sweet in de dear 
Lord's sight as dis bunch ob rosemary w’at 
Prity puts on your grabe. Farewell, boss ; 
lay down an’ take your res’.’ 

“I t’ought dat would settle him, madam ; 
an’ I knowed we would hab no more trouble 
wid his sperit on “dis side ob baiger’s land. 
An’, mistiss, he neber walked no mo’ ; but, 
instead ob Aim, anuder sperit war a-comin’ 
closer an’ closer ; no prayers could keep him 
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away. I could see him comin’ closer an’ 
closer. He war on a pale hoss, an’ he war 
w’ite an’ smilin’, an’ his name war Gen’al 
Deat’! Ole Miss Gould seed him too, an’ 
drawed nearer to her son’s wife. She would 
put her han’ on my chile’s head, and brush 
her hair sofly like, an’ t’ank God. My 
lamb neber shrinked from her no mo’. She 
didn’t kiss her nor lean on her like she did 
me; but she didn’t min’ bein’ wid her.’ 

‘*T’secomin’ to de trial o’ my life, mistiss. 
*Scuse me till I gets some water. 

‘On Sunday night, ’bout fust cock-crow, 
my chile war took sick. Her trial war on 
her. Miss Gould an’ me did all we knowed 
how. By clean day, I put de baby in its 
gran’mudder’s arms. Yes,madam. A soul 
had come into this sorrerful worl’, an’ 
anudder soul war goin’ out! De mighty 
Gen’al war comin’ closer an’ closer. He 
war so near, his han’ war all but on my 
pooty poppet. Yes, mistess, my lam’ war 
*bout to start down de lonesome walley. De 
tide war comin’ up, an’ I watched it, an’ 
I watched it. I knowed w’en it war young- 
flood, her soul would go out on dat tide. De 
tide got higher an’ higher ; de ma'sh grass 
war jes’ showin’ out o’ de water. 

‘**My lamb,’ says I, ‘is you ready to go?’ 

‘** Ves,’ she said, an’ her face it war 
a-shinin’. 

‘** My baby, is you ’fraid to go down de 
lonesome walley? Is your lamp burnin’ 
once mo’ ?’ says I. : 

‘* She put her han’ on mine, and looked at 
me wid dose beautiful eyes. 

‘** Maumer,’ she says, ‘ you’s been a mud- 
der to me, an’ God bless you! God will 
bless you,’ says she. 

‘She knowed I war a-cryin’, dough I 
tried to hide it, an’ she says: 

‘** Don’t griebe for me ; I’se willin’ to go. 
Jesus has forgived eben me, maumer.’ 

‘*T looked out ob de winder. Dere war no 
ma’sh grass ; de tide war up. I called Miss 
Gould, an’ she come in tremblin’, an’ sot by 
de head ob de bed. My baby fixed her dyin’ 
eyes on her face. Seein’ her look, Miss 
Gould leaned ober her. 

‘“*Can Ido anyt’ing for you, my daugh- 
ter ?’ says she. 

‘* My darlin’s woice war as clear as a bell. 

‘* «Take my baby for your own, an’ forgibe 
me.’ 

‘*She took Miss Gould’s han’, and put it 
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to her lips. De great Gen’al had his han’ 
stretched out. 

‘**Q my baby,’ says I, leanin’ ober her, 
‘is you gwine widout a word to po’ mau- 
mer?’ 

‘‘She war almos’ gone; her feet war in 
Jordan’s stream, but she opened her eyes an’ 
looked at me. Dere wara littlesmile on her 
face. 

‘** Good-bye, mudder,’ she said. 

‘** Dat war all. 

‘* Yes, mistiss, I war black, but I war de 
only rale mudder she eber knowed, an’ her 
las’ words was callin’ me mudder. 

‘‘I knowed she’d gone straight home, 
‘cause she died in bringin’ anudder soul in 
dis worl’. Still, I wanted to make sure, an’ 
ef it rained, I knowed all would be well. I 
watched de sky, an’ I watched it. ’Bout 
dusk dere come a little cloud, an’ presen’ly 
de rain come fallin’ sof’ an’ sweet. It come 
to wash out her footsteps from dis sinful 
worl’. I didn’t cry no mo’ den: I knowed 


in my own min’ my baby war safe. 

‘Two days befo’ she went home, she gibe 
mea slip o’ paper. 

***As soon as I’m gone,’ says she, ‘sen 
dis off. ’Tis to go to Will.’ 


’ 


‘**'Twar a paper to be sent to de tallergraf- 
office. I carried it myself, an’ nex’ a’ter- 
noon Mas’ Will come. I gived him a little 
note, sayin’ as how she wanted to be buried 
by her fadder at de ole place. 

‘* Well, mistiss, he carried her to her long 
home. Jes’ befo’ he lef’, says he: 

‘**Maumer, ain’t dere no little t’ing you 
can gibe me to member her by ?’ 

‘*T put de littte red Bible in his han’, an’ 
in it waracurl ob her hair. Mas’ Will had 
gibed her dat book. 

‘“Miss Gould wanted her buried by her 
son ; but I tol’ her as how she war an only 
chile, an’ her fadder’s sperit would feel lone- 
some wid her bein’ way off here. So she 
neber said no mo’. 

‘*T wanted to die too, I war dat lonesome ; 
but deat’ don’t come w’en we’s willin’ to go. 
For two yearI stayed to Long Farm, till I 
got a sort o’ used to my bein’ widout my 
chile. Den dere war de baby. Miss Gould 
couldn’t bar it out o’ her arms. It libed till 
it war a year ole, an’ a’ter it went, de ole 
lady seemed onres’less. Dere war nuffin’ 
mo’ for her to do. I stayed by her till de 
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las’, an’ w’en she war carried out, I lef’ Long 
Farm foreber. 

‘*No, madam, you needn’t t’ank me for 
w'at I’se tol’ you. ’Tain’t many I'd tell 
my trials to. I could tell you "bout all de 
ole ’ristocrity. I knowed dem all, ’cause ] 
war raised by de quality. But w’at I’se tol’ 
you ’bout Long Farm I gen’ally keeps to 
myself.”’ 

Suddenly our hostess stood up and began 
to sing : 

“ De magazine is cotched a-fire, 
Sing an’ shout glory! 
De magazine is cotched a-fire, 
Sing an’ shout glory ! 
Glory up an’ glory down, 
Sing an’ shout glory ! 
My soul’s happy, 
My soul's pleasure ; 
Do, my Jesus, 
Gimme de wings to move along ; 
Sing an’ shout glory !”’ 

While she sang she waved her arms wildly 
about, over her head. She seemed com- 
pletely oblivious to our presence. 

Wheels were heard approaching the house, 
and Mrs. Leste gathered up the flowers, 
while I secured the tangerines. Aunt Venus 
did not take the slightest notice of our 
movements. Still the song went on, louder 
and louder, ‘‘Sing an’ shout glory.’’ The 
Colonel had sent for us, and when his colored 
driver caught a glimpse of Maum Venus, he 
said in a low tone: 

** De ole lady’s on her high hoss, an’ she'll 
keep it up all night, if she can hol’ out.” 

‘‘Why,’’ I asked in dismay, ‘‘is she in- 
sane? Is she crazy, I mean ?”’ 

His countenance brightened. 

‘‘Oh! no, madam. Sheain’t crazy ; only 
at de full ob de moon she gin’ally gits onres’- 
less, an den she sings dose speritables.”’ 

‘‘Is she apt to tell about things that never 
happened ?”’ 

‘““Who? Aunt Wenus? No, ma’am. 
W’at she has to tol’ is gin’ally true. I’se 
heard de color folks say as how, eber sence 
she lost her young mistiss w’at she raised, 
she is apt to git excited an’ onres’less at de 
full o’ de moon. But w’at she toles is gin’- 
ally true as gospil.’’ 

As we drove off, we could distinctly see 
Aunt Venus walking up and down, and 
the last sound we heard as we drove off into 
the night, was: 

“The magazine is cotched a-fire, 
Sing an’ shout glory!” 





THE BRIDAL JOURNEY OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT TUTTLE. 


HERE are two Catherines in Russian 

history who won much notoriety, and 
one of these became also justly famous. 
Both wore the crown of the empire ; both 
were women of great ambition, of strong 
passions, and of depraved lives. Each led 
acareer full of excitement, intrigue, corrup- 
tion, and vice. 

One of these is known as Catherine the 
First. After figuring for some time in the 
higher military circles as an adventuress of 
the worst type, she finally attracted the 
notice of Peter the Great, who made her first 
his mistress and then his wife. She wasin 
many respects a companion not unsuited to 
Peter’s coarse, animal nature, and in poli- 
tics her judgment was often firm, clear, 
and correct. On Peter’s death she seized 
thethrone ; and, though her reign was short, 
it was by no means without its value to 
Russia, at a period when the empire had 
to choose between usurpation and anarchy. 
The career of this Catherine, so far at least 
as it is connected with the career of her hus- 


band, is described in the many books which 
have been written about that singularly pi- 
quant, vigorous, anddramatic personage. No- 
where willit be found sketched with a more 
conscientious use of authentic materials than 
in Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s ‘‘ Peter the Great,’’ 
a most creditable product of American histor- 


ical scholarship. If Mr. Schuyler. should 
continue his studies in Russian history, 
English literature might expect what it does 
not now possess—an adequate and satis- 
factory account of the second Catherine. 
This Catherine is the one known as Cath- 
erine the Great. There are few of the 
crowned heads of Europe to whom the 
adjective has been applied with more pro- 
priety than to her. .As empress she made 
a name that is much more familiar in 
history than that of her predecessor. Her 
reign stretches over a series of events full of 
importance to Europe and to America; a 
period which includes at least one great 
crime, the partition of Poland, but also one 
great achievement, the Revolution of the 
Thirteen Colonies; for Catherine the 
Second was Empress of Russia when the 
ancient Republic of Poland was divided up 


among three grasping and unscrupulous 
neighbors. She was also Empress when 
the Colonies began their struggles for inde- 
pendence ; and, although not an actual sym- 
pathizer with such a revolt against dynastic 
authority, she took part in the first armed 
neutrality, and, like Prussia, gave no sup- 
port to the coercive measures of the British 
government. Besides this, every fairly well- 
read student of history knows that Catherine 
was the friend of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
D’Alembert ; that she was emulous of the 
literary glory with which Frederic of Prussia 
had lighted up his throne; and that she 
aimed to make St. Petersburg also a center 
of general illumination. Most readers are 
also familiar with the circumstances in 
which Catherine came tothe throne. They 
know that she organized and successfully 
carried out a palace revolution, by which her 
weak and contemptible husband was hurled 
from the throne that he had just ascended ; 
that the unfortunate prince was at first de- 
tained a prisoner, and then cruelly murdered 
under circumstances that strongly pointed to 
Catherine as the author of his death; and 
that this unnatural wife, seizing the crown 
that she had torn from the brow of her hus- 
band, wore it for many years with prudence, 
firmness, and success. The utter depravity 
of her private life is, of course, one of the 
great scandals of history. 

The chain of circumstances and political 
intrigues that originally brought Catherine 
to Russia, and gave her the opportunity for 
the part that she subsequently played, are 
not, however, so familiar as the details of her 
later life. Indeed, it is only in recent years 
that historical research has discovered the 
leading facts. 

In the year 1743 Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, was the reigning Empress 
of Russia. Being unmarried, she had exer- 
cised a prerogative that was held, or rather 
claimed, by the rulers of that country, by 
designating as heir and successor Peter, 
Prince of Holstein-Gothorp, her own nephew. 
The favored youth was brought to St. Peters- 
burg, and, under Elizabeth’s eye, educated 
for his destined career. 

In due time it became desirable to find him 
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a wife. In 1743 Elizabeth took up the prob- 
lem earnestly, and negotiations, or intrigues, 
to this end were opened in more than 
one of the capitals of Europe. The taste 
of the young prince was not taken into 
account. It was only essential to find a 
candidate acceptable to Elizabeth, and her 
choice was likely to be determined, first of 
all, by political considerations. The reader 
will then picture to himself this ambitious, 
vain, bigoted, and unprincipled woman 
writing to the leading royal papas, and 
peeping into all the pretty bonnets, in search 
of a bride suitable, in her judgment, to her 
weak and unprotesting ward. 

The Empress is said to have intimated a 
preference for the Princess Ulrica of Prussia, 
sister of Frederic the Great, a fair and 
vivacious person whom Voltaire admired. 
But Frederic looked unfavorably on the pro- 
ject. He saysin his memoirs that it would 
have been improper to sacrifice a Prussian 
princess to such a fate; and there was, 
besides, the difference of religion as an 
obstacle. The house of Saxony labored 


earnestly to fix Elizabeth’s choice upon a 
daughter of the Elector, and had strong sup- 
porters at St. Petersburg. 


But Frederic, 
who had family reasons against sending one 
of his sisters to Russia, had political reasons 
against the choice of a Saxon princess. He 
undertook, therefore, to find a candidate that 
would be open to neither set of objections. 
As he was just then on good terms with 
Elizabeth, he found this not very difficult. 
He had, among the generals of his army, a 
certain Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, ruler of a 
little principality, which, however, gave 
the reigning family royal rank and the right 
of marriage with kings and emperors. The 
general himself was a rough and rather dull 
old soldier, who for years had commanded 
the fortress of Stettin, undisturbed by am- 
bitious dreams of any kind. But his wife 
was a different person. Well-educated, 
familiar especially with the literature of 
France, with a facile though somewhat 
coarse wit, scheming, active, unscrupulous, 
and ready to make great sacrifices for the 
advancement of her family—such was the 
reigning Princess of Zerbst, and her char- 
acter was well known to Frederic the Great. 
The fourteen-year-old daughter of this 
worthy pair, the Princess Sophia, was the 
instrument by which Frederic hoped to make 
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his interests secure at St. Petersburg. There 
was nothing unnatural, it appears, in send. 
ing this young girl to Russia to brave the 
perils of that dark and dangerous country, 
the very home of corruption, conspiracy, and 
assassination. Her Protestant religion and 
the strong Lutheran prejudices of her father 
were no obstacles. 

Through his envoy in Russia and his 
friends at court, Frederic easily won the 
Empress for his plan, and procured from her 
an invitation for the Princess of Zerbst to 
visit St. Petersburg with her daughter. In 
point of form, the object of the visit was to 
give Elizabeth an opportunity to see the can- 
didate before deciding ; but in point of fact, 
the decision was already as good as made. 

The invitation, in the Empress’s name, was 
sent by one Brunner, a shrewd and cynical 
official at the Russian court, and an acquaint- 
ance of the Princess of Zerbst. She was 
enjoined to travel incognito. Only a few 
servants were to be taken, including, how- 
ever, a cook, a ‘‘ piece of furniture quite in- 
dispensable in this country,’’ added the fas- 
tidious courtier. For the expenses of the 
journey, a convenient bill of exchange on 
a Prussian banking-house was enclosed. 
Brunner urged all possible dispatch, for 
Elizabeth was burning with impatience. 
Frederic sent the Princess a letter of con- 
gratulation on the good fortune that awaited 
the house of Zerbst, and recommending the 
utmost degree of secrecy. It is doubtful if 
the Prince was fully acquainted with the 
scheme ; but no scruples were to be feared 
from his wife. 

In January, 1744, the momentous journey 
began. I call it a bridal journey, in the 
sense that it was the journey of a young 
woman to meet her intended husband, nota 
journey of the wedded pair after marriage. 
And Ihave taken theterm “‘ bridal journey” 
in a comprehensive sense. The actual trip 
from Stettin to St. Petersburg, though long 
and laborious, was not eventful ; but it is no 
violence to language to regard the whole 
interval between Frederic’s first overtures 
and the final marriage as the real journey of 
young Sophia ; as, in fact, her progress from 
the comparativeobscurity and insignificance 
of her girlish life at Stettin to the honors, 
the splendor, and the power of a far broader 
life at St. Petersburg. 

A journey from Berlin to St. Petersburg 
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js not an affair of an hour, even in these days 
of railways ; but a century and a half ago, 
when the post-roads were bad and the 
vehicles clumsy, it was an affair of many 
days, especially in the depths of winter. 
Hence, although regular relays of horses 
had been provided, and no extraordinary 
delays occurred, the august travelers were 
nearly three weeks on the way. From 
nearly every halting-place the Princess re- 
ported progress to Frederic. Her first letter 
was from Memel, and is not without pathos, 
all the more touching because probably un- 
intentional. ‘‘ My daughter,’’ she says, 
“was considerably affected on parting from 
her father. He was also deeply moved, and 
I am convinced, by the opinion that he holds 
of the grandeur of the world, that nothing 
but the continued favor of your Majesty will 
console him for the loss of a daughter whom 
he tenderly loves.’’ 

On the sixth of February the travelers 
reached Riga. Here their zucognito was 
dropped, and they were thenceforth received 
and treated with kingly honors. At Riga, 
too, they narrowly missed a rencounter 
which would have left a disagreeable impres- 
sion, and probably have caused very somber 
reflections. Not many hours after they left 
that city, there passed through it an Emperor 
of Russia, the boy Ivan, with his mother, 
the regent Anne, and her husband, Frederic 
the Great’s brother-in-law, who had been 
driven from power by Elizabeth. They were 
going from Dunamiinde to another place of 
exile farther in the interior of the vast em- 
pire. Such were the vicissitudes of crowned 
heads in Russia! 

When the Princess of Zerbst and her party 
reached St. Petersburg, the Empress had 
already left for Moscow. They remained, 
however, at the capital a short time for rest, 
which the mother, as she herself writes, 
greatly needed. As for Sophia, she, adds 
the diligent correspondent of Frederic, ‘‘is 
more happy. Her youth sustains her health, 
and, like young soldiers who face danger 
because they know it not, she takes pleasure 
in the grandeur by which she is surrounded.”’ 
This was the only explanation that a mother 
could properly give of her daughter’s com- 
posure. But Sophia had resources sufficient 
to meet even greater trials. 

The arrival of the party in St. Petersburg, 
or, more exactly, the honors that were paid 
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to them on their arrival, put an end to all 
speculations about the object of the mysteéri- 
ous journey. Further concealment was 
neither possible nor desirable. But the op- 
posing party was not yet conquered, noreven 
discouraged. Its leader, Bestuschef, the 
grand chancellor, was the active supporter 
of the Saxon alliance, and had on his side 
the more powerful Russian nobles. He 
counted, first of all, on the clergy to oppose 
the match, and on two grounds—nearness of 
relationship, and difference of religion. 

The first obstacle had, however, already 
been removed, though without Bestuschef’s 
knowledge, by the clergy themselves. Duly 
interrogated by Elizabeth, the synod had 
declared that the tie of blood relationship 
between the young Grand Duke and the 
Princess Sophia—or, rather, between two 
persons of the same degree of consanguinity, 
for the name of the proposed bride was not 
mentioned—need be no bar to their union. 
This point was thus settledin advance. The 
impression that Sophia made upon Eliza- 
beth, when she finally joined her in Moscow, 
was also in the highest degree favorable. 
‘‘Our daughter meets with the greatest ap- 
probation,’’ writes the fond mother to her 
husband. ‘‘The Empress admires, the 
Grand Duke loves, her, and cest une affaire 
faite.’ ‘‘It is indeed a trying place,’’ adds 
the fastidious Princess ; ‘‘ but reticence is a 
great help ; and reticence is my profession 
as long asI remain here.’’ 

The religious question had yet to be settled. 
Sophia was a Lutheran ; and the prejudices 
of the Russian court required the consort of 
the future Czar to adopt the Greek confes- 
sion. The mother herself was no obstacle. 
She had no religious convictions, or none 
that she was not ready to sacrifice to the 
fortunes of her houses, and, according to Dr. 
von Schlézer, whose researches I mainly 
follow, she had already arranged with Fred- 
eric for her daughter’s apostasy. The old 
Prince was a Protestant of firmer texture. 
The proposition to make his daughter a 
Catholic, even a Greek Catholic, was alarm- 
ing to him, and the indications are, that he 
passed through severe mental conflicts while 
the question was pending. But Frederic, 
who despised all forms of religious belief, 
managed to bribe a clergyman to explain 
to the Prince that the difference between the 
Greek Church and the Lutheran was one of 
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form rather than substance, and that his 
daughter would commit no treason in pass- 
ing from the one to the other. 

Thus all depended on Sophia. It would 
be pleasant to describe her as refusing to 
purchase a crown by apostasy, and as adher- 
ing firmly to the faith in which she had been 
trained. Some little show of reluctance she 
did indeed make ; but it is doubtful whether 
this was anything more than a show, any- 
thing more than the coquetry of a very 
adroit and calculating maiden. If her sub- 
sequent life had been one of conscientious 
fidelity to her adopted faith, it might be as- 
sumed that her conversion was genuine ; or, 
if she had shown evidence of a weak and 
yielding nature, one might be tempted to 
believe that she had simply deferred to the 
counsels of an intriguing mother. But the 
evidence supports neither of these hypoth- 
eses. Dr. von Schlézer writes somewhat 
ambiguously at this point, and yet conveys 
the impression that Sophia was a consum- 
mate actress throughout the whole transac- 
tion. She shed tears when tears seemed re- 
quired by the proprieties of the accession. 
The archimandrite who was selected to give 
her instruction in the Greek religion, was 


much perplexed by the apparent way wardness 


of his fair pupil. Her father received letters 
from her, in which her doubts were freely 
expressed. But when the critical moment 
arrived, she passed to the altar without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

On the oth of July, 1744, the young 
Princess was formally received into the Rus- 
sian Church, and received, as in a new 
baptism, the name of Catherine. It was 
reported that she passed the ordeal without 
any emotion. As soon as Frederic heard of 
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the happy conclusion of his labors, he wrote 
the young converta letter of congratulation, 
‘*T count,’’ he said, ‘‘ among the most agree- 
able days of my life’’—he had already won 
two victories and conquered a province— 
‘*that on which I witness the elevation of 
your Highness to the imperial dignity.” 

Not long after this the marriage took 
place, and here our story might end. But 
the story had a singular sequel, not foreseen 
by Frederic. For eight years the young 
pair held the nominal relation of husband 
and wife, while the husband passed his time 
in drilling a regiment of soldiers in Prussian 
style, and the wife led a career of the basest 
licentiousness with lovers selected by her- 
self. Elizabeth, in the meantime, ranged 
herself with the enemies of Frederic, and, in 
the Seven Years’ War, sent her troops to 
fight against him. In 1762 she died, and 
Peter succeeded. He was a fanatical admirer 
of the Prussian King, and at once ordered 
the Russian armies to pass from the Austrian 
to the Prussian side. But the order had 
hardly been executed when Peter was over- 
thrown, and Catherine ascended the throne. 

The faithful, nay, almost servile, ally of 
Frederic, was dethroned by the very bride 
whom Frederic himself, in‘his own interest, 
hadimposed upon him. Itis true that Cath- 
erine did not renew the alliance with Austria, 
and that she continued during the rest of his 
life on fairly good terms with the King of 
Prussia. But the relation between the two 
countries was one in which the Empress was 
governed by political considerations entirely, 
and it was therefore vastly less useful to 
Frederic than the blind and fervid affection 
which Peter, if he had been suffered to re- 
main in power, would have shown. 


ACROSS THE BROOK. 


By WILLIAM G. RICHARDS. 


HER dainty form across the brook, 
Like some sweet care, I carried ; 
Scarce later stands in memory’s book 
The morning we were married. 
Both dates are dim; but glowing yet, 
They shine when on the page I look ; 
Nor fifty years have brought regret 
I lifted her across the brook. 
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LIFE BENEATH THE CRESCENT. III. 


By EMILE JULLIARD. 


ie 
LIFE OF THE SULTANS. 

ENERALLY, the life of the sultans is 

divided into two parts: the first is de- 
voted to doing nothing ; the second, to re- 
posing. This double occupation sometimes 
leaves then leisure to put their signature or 
rather their seal to the /a/ts (letters), or to 
the zvades (laws), that the grand vizirs ori- 
ginate, write out, and read totheir masters, 
who do not always consider it necessary to 
listen. But I hasten to add that Sultan 
Abdul Hamid differs from his predecessors, 
in this respect at least. He is a working” 
sultan, two words that, previous to his reign, 
would have been greatly astonished to find 
themselves coupled together. Prudent, sus- 
Picious, a fine diplomatist, not very prodigal, 
moderately given to pleasures, he is oc- 
cupied personally with the affairs of state, 


and often summons his ministers at the risk 
of disturbing their £ze/,; he is more prone to 
giving orders than listening to advice; and, 
without ever leaving his palace, where he is 
chained by fear, he holds firmlyin his hands 
the reins of government. 

The excesses of every kind, from which 
the sultans do not know how to abstain 
when they come to the throne, exhaust them 
quickly, and make them prematurely old. 
Abdul Medjid added to innumerable vices an 
immoderate love of champagne, and Rechid 
Pacha, his grand vizir, was put to unheard- 
of straits to find him sober so as to speak to 
him in regard to the affairs of state, and to 
obtain his signature. Abdul Aziz, whose 
fine bearing, noble and energetic face, I 
have often admired, never drank anything 
but water, and—an unheard-of thing in 
Turkey—he never smoked ; but he ate six 
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times a day. His meals, it is said, consisted 
of twenty dishes, into which he thrust his 
fingers several times. Healways ate alone, 
loyal in this matter to the Koran, which 
forbids any person, however great he may 
be, to sit at the Calif’s table. 

Nevertheless, the grand vizir Ali Pasha, 
the only man except Fuad Pasha that ever 
had any ascendency over him, demonstrated 
to him one day the necessity of inviting the 
Empress Eugenie and a few of the great 
personages of her suite to dine with him. 
Thedinner was spread. The Empress was 
seated at the right of the Sultan, who ex- 
hibited some astonishment. ‘‘ Who allowed 
that woman to seat herself near me?’’ he 
asked in Turkish, addressing Ali Pasha. 
The latter, turning toward the Empress, 
translated these words as follows: ‘‘ Madame, 
the Sultan, my master, charges me to express 
to your Majesty his great pleasure in receiv- 
ing you at his table.’’ This said, the grand 
vizir seated himself on the left of the Sultan, 
and told him during the dinner what he 
should do, how he should use his fork, take 
his giass, and use his plate, all of which did 
not prevent poor Ali Pasha from being in hot 


water during this unhappy dinner. 

The amusements of the sultans vary much 
according to the age in which they live, and 
according to their temperament and their 


particular tastes. Murad IV. took pleasure 
in cutting off the head of a slave every morn- 
ing,in order to give him an appetite; and 
the most moderate historians place the num- 
ber of murders that he ordered or committed 
with his own hand at more than a hundred 
thousand. One of his favorite distractions 
was to have men and women, whom he 
caused to be stripped before him, thrown 
upon iron hooks fastened in a high wall. 
These unfortunates remained hanging by 
the flesh, suffered frightfully for a long time 
in this horrible position, and were delivered 
only by death. One day he had a dozen 
children disemboweled, in order to find in 
their stomachs an apple that had just been 
stolen in his garden. 

Murad united drunkenness to these ami- 
able tastes. His excesses having finally 
brought upon him a serious malady, he suc- 
ceeded, contrary to all hope, in escaping 
death. When he felt himself beyond danger, 
he celebrated his good fortune by a nocturnal 
orgy, drinking with his wives more deeply 
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than ever. A Turkish poet of the time 
celebrated this exploit in a song, the hyper- 
boles of which are almost untranslatable: 
‘‘Murad, that sublime emanation from 
Heaven, was torn from the arms of the 
maiden of the vine whom he loved distract- 
edly, and his divine image was no longer 
reflected in the matutinal cup, which, for so 
many years, had gleamed for him upon the 
voluptuous couch. At the dawn of Beiram, 
the master of the universe permitted the 
delicious fluid to sparkle under his eyes in 
the intoxicating cup, and he began again 
to touch with his divine and ruby lips 
the crystal in which smiled the golden 
draught.’’ 

What the poet does not say, is, that when 
Murad had dipped his divine and ruby lips 
in the enchanting cup, he also dipped his 
divine and ruby hands in the blood of his 
subjects. After his supper, which almost 
always ended in an orgy, he ran into the 
streets crazed with drink, saber in hand, and 
killed those that he met. During the day 
he posted himself behind a window of the 
seraglio, and hurled poisoned arrows at the 
passers-by. When he went out, he had some 
Janissaries, armed with clubs, accompany 
him, and they beat to death the unfortunate 
ones that they encountered upon their way. 

Other times bring other manners and other 
tastes. The soul of Sultan Abdul Aziz has 
no occasion to reproach itself with any 
murder during its sojourn upon earth ; and 
he could discount M. Grévy himself in his 
eagerness to save the lives of those con- 
demned to death. His lips never knew the 
taste of spirits, wine, nor tobacco; but he 
loved cock-fighting passionately, and he 
busied himself more with these turbulent 
winged creatures than with his wives and 
ministers. He invited pashas, chamber- 
lains, and generals to these tournaments, for 
which he had a kind of arena, or enclosed 
space, constructed within the enclosure of 
the seraglio. He cheered on the one that 
seemed to be weakening, and those about 
him, all be-laced, naturally mingled their 
voices with that of their master. A jury, 
selected by his Highness from the digni- 
taries of the empire, had to announce the 
victor, and bestow the prize upon him. 

One day one of these cocks distinguished 
himself so much that Abdul Aziz directed 
that he be treated with especial considera- 
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tion. He called him the grand vizir in the 
presence of the veritable official himself. 
Thething next to cocks that Abdul Aziz 
loved most was his menagerie, a splendid 
collection of animals, especially rich in 
ferocious beasts. For a time he was pos- 
sessed with a passion for parrots; but he 
soon withdrew from this brilliant society, 
and one day he opened their prison and drove 
them away. The birds took flight to Péra, 
and what was the surprise of the inhabi- 
tants of that Christian suburb, when they 
saw beat down upon their roofs and against 
their witidows a swarm of paroquets, ma- 
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princess upon the progeny of the sultan ; but 
the children count for nothing in the govern- 
ment, and they do not occupy themselves 
with public affairs. 

The person that has perhaps the most in- 
fluence in the seraglio is the mother of the 
sultan. This proves the extreme veneration 
in which Turks hold their parents. The 
father of a sultan can never be living ; for 
if he is alive, his son will not be sultan. 
But nothing prevents the mother from still 
being of this world when her son ascends 
the throne. Woe to the people if this woman 
is wicked, greedy, and capricious; for often 
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caws, and cockatoos, which seemed to have 
fallen from Heaven. 

The Ottoman hierarchy, at the summit of 
which is the sultan, does not place the son of 
his Highness or the other members of his 
family in the second rank. The Mussul- 
manic law prohibits the members of his 
family from filling any public office. Abdul 
Aziz was one of the few sultans that dared 
to violate tradition, when he gave his sons, 
Youssouf Izzédin and Djelaleddin, employ- 
ment under the government. The Turks 
are as lavish as any one could wish in be- 
Stowing the titles of highness, prince, and 


she does everything without being respon- 
sible for anything. The sultan himself is 
afraid to disobey his mother. Moreover, she 
is usually the source of all disgraces and all 
favors ; and the supreme art of the ambitious 
is to get acquainted with her, and to obtain 
her good-will by the intervention of other 
women that have the right and the oppor- 
tunity to approach her. Concealed behind 
her son, she makes and unmakes grand 
vizirs, ministers, va/is or provincial gover- 
nors. She is the invisible thread that 
elevates or lowers, the mysterious roulette 
that enriches or ruins. Then, as sheis most 
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frequently ignorant, inexperienced, and nar- 
tow, it is always best for the state that the 
sultans be orphans entirely when fortune 
seats them upon the throne. 


II. 
GRAND VIZIR AND OTHER OFFICIALS. 


AFTER the sultan and his mother, the 
most considerable personage in the empire 
is the grand vizir, or sadr’azam, provided 
always that there is no brother-in-law, or 
eunuch, or odalisk to bar his way. The 
sultan reigns and commands; the grand 
vizir rules and executes, and his vizirial 
ring, on which is engraved the seal of the 
empire, is the talisman that gives him tre- 
mendous powers as long as imperial caprice 
does not compel him to retire. 

The grand vizir is always aself-made man. 
His talent, his intelligence, the aid of pa- 
tronage that he has been adroit enough to 
obtain—these have raised him from the lowest 
position to the summit of honor and power. 
Turks do not recognize either the prejudices 
of caste or those of birth, and they have 
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neither a nobility nortitles. A man’s worth 
is determined by his duties only, which 
alone entitle him to the honorable rank of 
effendi, bey, pasha, vizir, vali, caimakam, 
etc. Osmanlis remember that their venerated 
prophet had been a camel-driver until he was 
twenty-five years old, and they believe that 
they would be insulting their model by class. 
ing their people according to their fortune 
and their birth. Christians do not remember 
so well that the father of Jesus was a car- 
penter, and that He was born in a stable. 
The grand vizir himself generally selects 
his colleagues—the ministers—with the ex- 
ception of the minister of war (sévasker) and 
the minister of foreign affairs (ré¢s effendi). 
These are very important personages, almost 
always designated by the sultan at the same 
time that the grand vizir is chosen. The 
Ottoman ministry is constructed somewhat 
upon the model of the French ministry. 
There is a minister for marine; another for 
commerce and agriculture, or rather against 
commerce and agriculture ; a third for the 
interior; a fourth, the efkaf, for public 
worship ; and finally, a fifth for 
public instruction (who might also 
be called the minister of public 
ignorance), who lives on the crumbs 
dropped by the other ministers. All 
ministers are usually the humble 
servants of the grand vizir, who is 
most frequently the only associate 
of the sultan, and goes ‘‘ to work” 
with him, to adopt a flattering 
euphemism used by the 7zurky, the 
organ of the ministry whoever its 
members may be. 

As the fall or support of these 
officials depends upon the word of 
the grand vizir, it is but natural 
that they should have no other 
opinion and no other will than 
those that his Highness desires 
them to have. Sometimes cabinet 
councils are held under the presi- 
dency of the grand vizir. They 
drink good coffee, and smoke fine 
chibouks, and then each one exhib- 
its a wonderful zeal in keeping still. 
Then the grand vizir, after having 
set forth his political and adminis- 
trative views, asks his auditors to 
illuminate the subject with their 
wisdom. 
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TURKISH WOMEN OUT SHOPPING. 


To each ministry is attached a kind of 
under-secretaryship of state, the duties of 
which, but imperfectly ascertained, are much 
less important than they are considered to 
be. These secretaries, or mustéchars, are 
themselves surrounded by a host of em- 
ployés, who get their salaries when any 
money remains after the grand vizir, the 
ministers, and the mustéchars have helped 
themselves ; that is to say, hardly ever. 

Oneof the offices that the pashas seek the 
most, is that of va/z, governor of a province 
(vilayet), or at least that of mutessarif, or 
caimakam, governor of a district (sandjak). 
These governors usually act, in the manage- 
ment of their provinces, like wolves in a 
sheep-fold. As the taxpayers have no 
means of reaching the porte with their com- 
plaints (which would not be listened to 
otherwise), one can judge whether or not 
they are pitilessly imposed upon. 

Generally, the va/is and caimakams go to 
their provinces charged with two missions, 
one official and the other private. To send 
large amounts of money to the central 
treasury is the first, and the second is to 


keep as much money as possible for their 


own use. The assistants of the farmers of 
tithes, vampires that suck the blood of the 
agricultural population, seconded by drought 
and grasshoppers, often scatter ruin wher- 
ever they establish themselves ; they are the 
phylloxera of the province. A large num- 
ber of these vi/ayets are fortunately wonder- 
fully fertile, and nature is pleased to undo 
the evil done by man. It needs only some 
irrigation to make Asia Minor especially, a 
vast garden, which would only require to be 
scratched to yield happiness and plenty to a 
population double that now occupying it. 


III. 
FOREIGN AMBASSADORS. 

AFTER having spoken of the great per- 
sonages that sharpen their teeth and nails 
upon that prey formerly so large and beauti- 
ful, called the Ottoman empire, I do not 
wish to pass over in silence the other petty 
kings enthroned at Péra, who are very ex- 
alted, very much civilized, and, moreover, 
perfectly upright and honest ; they are the 
ambassadors. Every European state, with 
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the exception of Switzerland and Portugal, 
maintains at great expense at Constantinople 
an envoy plenipotentiary, whose influence 
with the porte is generally in proportion to 
the power and grandeur of the country that 
he represents. Germany, Russia, France, 
and England naturally compete for the first 
place in the diplomatic scale, which deter- 
mines their respective influence. Before 
1870 the acts of France took precedence over 
all others ; those of the German empire as- 
sumed the front rank after the victories of 
King William ; then came Russia’s turn, 
as a consequenee of the treaty of San 
Stefano, because she was very much dreaded. 
To-day it is perhaps England that is going 
to be the most influential, because she is 
greatly needed and because much is hoped of 
her. 

The great ambassadors occupy veritable 
palaces, surrounded with parks. They have 
a host of valets in gold and silver lace ; they 
are followed by mounted gendarmes, called 
cavass; they have several secretaries, in- 
terpreters, keepers of records, chaplains, 
private physicians, tribunals with judges 
and assessors—all a little court of notables, 
who play very well their vdé/e of courtiers. 
They also have a summer palace on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, whither they are con- 
veyed in a steamer, the captain and sailors 
of which are placed under their orders. 

Under ordinary circumstances, ambassa- 
dors indulge in a good deal of transcendental 
politics, which form the subject of reports 
more or less academic. In the matter of 
appeals voluntarily made to them by their 
countrymen, the latter are so lowly and 
the former so exalted that the interests of 
the colony are quite neglected. Every em- 
bassy is flanked by a consul-general, who 
busies himself with these trivial details, if 
he condescends to thus occupy himself. 
Ambassadors have directions, or are accus- 
tomed, totreat the Turkish government very 
kindly ; and if one of their countrymen is 
despoiled by the porte (a thing that happens 
sometimes), they reply readily to his com- 
plaint by saying something like this: 
‘‘Very sorry, sir; but we can not declare 
war on account of this matter of yours. I 
advise you to submit.’’ 

One might ask himself if certain ambas- 
sadors had not been sent to protect the porte 
from their own appeals. They are very 
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amiable toward it, and very hospitable tow- 
ard you. They invite you to be seated, 
though you be in a black coat with black 
hat and gloves. Their feasts are brilliant, 
and their dinnersexcellent. All this makes 
one envy their lot; their invitations are 
eagerly sought after, and they are spoken of 
in the sa/ons of Péraas much as Louis XIV, 
was two centuries ago in the court of Ver- 


sailles. 
IV. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

LET us now pass to a more important sub- 
ject—public instruction. This subject will 
not necessitate very elaborate treatment; 
for it is not rich in materials, nor is the 
minister in charge of it of much consequence. 
Only the Mussulmanic schools are depend- 
ent upon him ; all the others depend entirely 
upon the various societies that found them, 
organize them, support them, and inspect 
them. 

Three kinds of public schools exist in 
Turkey—the mahalé mekiebs (the primary 
schools), the rvuchdiyés (the upper primary 
schools), and the médressés (the schools of 
the mosques). Every Turkish city is divided 
into mahalés, each of which is provided 
with a primary school, founded and sup- 
ported by special bequests, and in which 
only the alphabet and the reading of the 
Koran are taught; but the rudiments’ of 
writing are excluded. 

The instructors are almost always selected 
from the zmams of the districts. They sit 
or squat for many hours upon a small plat- 
form covered with a mat or a carpet. 
Covered with a white or green turban (if 
they are hadjis, that is, if they have made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca), they make a back- 
ward and forward movement with their 
heads, so prolonged and so regular that a 
European that should look at them ten 
minutes would be sea-sick. Accompanying 
this motion of the head, the teachers chant 
a monotonous litany, the words of which 
are the different letters of the Turkish 
alphabet, or verses from the Koran ; and it 
is by repeating this chant and by imitating 
these movements of the head after the man- 
ner of black bears, that the pupils learn the 
elements of reading and religion. Children 
enter these schools at the age of five, and 
remain there five or six years, paying a fee, 
which is not required of the poor. 
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When pupils leave the district schools, 
they can enter the ruchdiyés, a more ad- 
yanced class of schools, and entirely free. 
There they learn reading and get their first 
knowledge of Turkish writing—su/us, the 
writing of common books, and vica, com- 
mercial writing. They are taught a little 
arithmetic, an abridgment of Turkish geo- 
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The professors in these schools are high- 
ly esteemed by the Turks, and the superin- 
tendents receive the pompous title of vec- 
leurs. 

The schools of the mosques are superior 
to the ruchdiyés. Pupils enter these when 
they are from eighteen to twenty years old, 
and remain there for fifteen and even twenty 
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graphy, and, finally, the history of the Otto- 
mat empire, written according to the custom 
of the faithful. The Mussulmanic amour 
propre is touchy, and Turks do not admit 
within the sanctuary of their history either 
their political or military defeats, or the 
peccadillos of their sultans. The lessons 
of the ruchdiyés are usually given in Ara- 
bic, and include no knowledge of science. 


years. They are lodged, fed, and clothed 
gratuitously, and live in companies of from 
twenty to fifty and even a hundred in num- 
ber, in special buildings called médressés. 
There are more than five hundred médressés 
in Stamboul alone. During Ramazan the 
pupils of the médressés scatter themselves 
over the provinces, which open their mosques, 
and here these old students distribute among 
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TURKISH FAMILY. 


their simple-minded auditors the manna of 


their religious and astrological studies, which 
brings them some money. 

On leaving the médressés at the respec- 
table age of thirty-five or forty years, a cer- 


tain number of students become cadis 
(judges), muftis (presidents of tribunals), 
recteurs (councilors of the divan), secretaries 
of state, and even ministers. The most 
important personages of the empire have 
lived in the médressés. Many others, how- 
ever, do not obtain any office, a deprivation 
that does not trouble them much if they are 
rich and indolent, or even if they are poor, 
for then they draw their support from the 
vakoufs,* which do not permit them to want 
for anything. When the Ottoman empire 
was at the height of its glory, the schools 
of the mosques enjoyed a great reputation. 
To-day the only important courses of lec- 
tures delivered are the Arabic and religious 
lectures, and the médressés may be looked 
upon as veritable schools of Mohammedan 
theology. Religious and civil law being, 
however, mingled more or less in the Koran, 
one can easily understand why it is that re- 

*Mortmain property belonging to the mosques, the 


total value of which is considerable, and sufficient to pay 
the Turkish debt three times over. 


ligious instruction holds the first place in 
public education. 

Besides these institutions, which are ac- 
cessible to all Mussulmanic children, there 
is a certain number of technical schools, 
which prepare students for particular walks 
in life, and which are filled at the pleasure 
of the government. Among the principal 
ones are the navy schools, the artillery 
schools, the engineering schools, the medical 
schools, the forestry schools, and the art and 
trade schools. To each one of these schools 
is annexed a preparatory school (¢dadiy¢). 
All these schools are free, and even allow 
the students the books and apparatus neces- 
sary to their studies. 

The full course of study in the zdadiyés is 
from three to five years. The instruction 
includes, as in the ruchdiyés, reading, 
Turkish writing, a little arithmetic, and 
Ottoman geography, and sometimes the 
rudiments of a foreign language, such as 
English or French. The latter language 
has, however, been displaced by the German 
since thg victories of Prussia. The medical 
course takes six years. Until 1871 instruc- 
tion had been given in French, for some 
European language had to be adopted as an 
instrument of study, the Turkish language 
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being almost entirely destitute of scientific 
terms, and possessing no work on medicine. 
Naturally, the defeats of the French army 
suddenly deprived the French language of all 
its merits, and the dari choura (the grand 
military council) excluded this language 
from the medical school as being hereafter 
unworthy of use in study. It was decided 
that in future all courses of study should be 
given in the Turkish language. The French 
professors, who did not speak that tongue 
fluently, were politely dismissed. But they 
were wise enough to mingle no little discre- 
tion with their complaints, and as a balm to 
their wounded feelings, they were decorated 
with the medjidié and osmanié.* Whatever 
may be thought of this measure, it was as 
fatal as it was absurd, and caused the deca- 
dence of the medical school, and to-day no 
one speaks of it without smiling. 

It follows from what I have just said, that 
if Turkey is provided, in her peculiar way 
and to a limited extent, with the two ex- 
tremes of public instruction—primary and 
technical instruction—she is lacking almost 
entirely in secondary instruction, which is 
or was provided for all Mussulmans by the 
Lyceum of Galata Serai. This vast institu- 


tion, planned by Fuad Pasha, established 
by Ali Pasha, and which gave rise to the 
greatest hopes, has fallen to the level of a 
large Turkish school, and to-day hardly 


deserves the name of lyceum. In fact, since 
the retirement of its first director, M. de 
Salves, brother-in-law of Charles de Ré- 
musat, the Ottoman Imperial Lyceum has 
got into the hands of several incompetent 
rajas, who have allowed it to be overrun by 
the white and green turbans, who have 
diminished the teaching of French as much 
as possible, and suppressed entirely the 
Latin that was required. Some time ago 
one of the directors, wishing to carry favor 
with the Turks, advised that the library of 
the institution be purged, by excluding or 
mutilating the books that contained pages, 
phrases, or words unfavorable to Ottomans. 

As to Christian schools, they are very 
numerous in Constantinople. Each com- 
munity desires to have its own; they are 
almost all lay schools, with the exception of 


* These two Turkish decorations are the most ancient 
and the most sought after. The first is rather a civil 
decoration. The osmanie is given most frequently to 
Officers and officials. 
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the French schools, which, in spite of the 
Republic, are in the hands of the Jesuits. 
The Turkish government does nothing for 
the Christian and Jewish schools, which do 
not experience any ill effects from this 
neglect. The Greek schools particularly, 
which are supported for the most part by 
wealthy Hellenic bankers, are flourishing, 
well attended, and supplied with books, 
instruments, and all the apparatus of first- 
class schools. They are inspected with 
great care by the leading men of the com- 
munity, who draw up the programmes of 
study, assist at the examinations, and 
present the prizes to the successful pupils. 

The education of young women is no 
longer neglected, especially among the 
Armenians and the Greeks, who, if wealthy, 
provide their daughters with instructors, 
and, if poor, place them in schools that are 
almost free, where they can carry their 
studies very far. They are, generally speak- 
ing, serious-minded and very intelligent, 
and I know of no city where the young wo- 
men converse more agreeably and possess 
manners more genteel. 

As to the Turkish girls, they are main- 
tained with great care in a state of holy 
ignorance, which enables men to keep them 
all their lives in their condition of inferiority 
and abasement. Education gives a woman a 
sense of her worth and of her dignity, and 
if it were introduced into the harem, adieu 
to slavery, adieu to all its evils. 

we 
CONDITION OF TURKISH WOMEN. 

THIs subject brings me quite naturally to 
speak of the condition of the Turkish wo- 
men. We Christians have the habit of pity- 
ing them a good deal; but our sympathy is 
wasted, as they feel neither their degrada- 
tion nor their bondage. Moreover, they are 
well cared for, and are not conscious of any 
misfortune if they are whipped, which is 
very seldom, for the Turk is neither violent 
nor brutal. 

Deprived of all intellectual or moral cul- 
ture, imbued with prejudices and supersti- 
tions, accustomed to consider themselves 
very much inferior to man, separated from 
social life, excluded even from the mosque, 
they lead a kind of vegetative existence, 
which dispenses with the necessity of mak- 
ing comparisons, of passing judgments, of 
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having desires, or of thinking ; and when 
they see European women, who are not 
under any restraint, they do not envy them, 
for they do not comprehend the advantage 
of liberty, and do not understand what end 
it can serve. Man, tradition, and religious 
laws have kept them for centuries in a kind 
of intellectual rather than moral degrada- 
tion, which has dried up the fountain of 
thought, sentiment, and passion. They have 
all the faults of childhood, and many of its 
charms ; but, on the other hand, they possess 
neither the vices nor the virtues of adults. 
The Turkish woman is neither senti- 
mental nor corrupt, neither passionate nor 
cold, neither good nor wicked ; but she is a 
gourmand. She is fond of sugar-plums, 
comfitures, sherbet, and especially tobacco, 
which she rolls into slender cigarettes, and 
the smoke of which she swallows with de- 
light. She is inquisitive, indiscreet, greedy 
for things that glitter—rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, and beads. She is vain but not 
coguettish. Indeed, of what use would 
coquetry be to her? From the age of thir- 


teen or fourteen she belongs to a husband, 
who is her master, or rather her owner, whom 
she obeys passively, whom she fears but 


does not love. 

Conjugal friendship and love are two 
‘ sentiments almost unknown to Turkish wo- 
men, which makes me believe that they are 
rather the product of education and associa- 
tion than of instinct. Maternal love, which 
is the most tenacious, the most spontaneous, 
the most sublime of all terrestrial love, 
seems to be extinct in the hearts of many 
Turkish mothers, for they do not scruple to 
prevent the birth of their children, or to 
leave them to die the moment that they see 
the light of day. This is one of the causes, 
but it is not the only one, of the rapid 
diminution of the Turkish race. 

Formerly, Turkish women were forbidden 
to receive medical attendance, even if they 
were at the gates of death. They were at- 
tended by midwives, who fought the disease 
by means of incantations and mystic opera- 
tions, rather than by pharmaceutical rem- 
edies and medical care. To-day, physicians, 
especially if they are not young men, are 
admitted without scruple to the bedside of 
sick women ; or more often they are usually 
left alone with patients. Then, strange to 
say, the women are only incensed when they 
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are obliged to uncover'their faces. ‘‘ How- 
ever,’’ said a physician of a seraglio to me, 
‘*when one of the two is uncomfortable, it 
is always the physician.’’ 

It is quite useless for Turkish girls to grow 
up, get married, and become mothers of 
families; they always remain children. 
They have impressions rather than feelings ; 
they are the subjects of caprice, not will. 
During her long residence in Constantinople, 
Mme. Julliard was often invited to the 
harems, and even stayed some days in that 
of General Dervish Pasha, the famous de- 
fender of Batoum. The four wives and the 
slaves of the pasha behaved themselves to- 
ward their guest like little school girls at 
play. They smelt of her, touched her, felt 
of the cloth of her clothes, smoothed her 
hair, sat down on their knees, asked her a 
thousand puerile questions, begged her to 
ask the /chélébi (the master) to give them 
bon-bons, sherbet, rings, and other jewelry. 
If they showed themselves very jealous of 
the pasha, this was hardly because they 
wished to obtain his love and caresses, but 
the presents that he made to some rather 
than to others, the cakes that he brought to 
this one rather than to that one. 

When he appeared among them, they 
stopped their laughing and playing; and 
went, as though ashamed, to sit on a divan 
or on a cushion, like school children caught 
in mischief. They often indulged in quarrels 
among themselves, which degenerated into 
fights, in which teeth and finger-nails did 
good service. They dined together, sitting 
with their legs crossed on mats around a 
copper tray loaded with food, which emitted 
an odor of tallow not very appetizing. 
Sometimes the pasha ate with them, and 
restrained by kindly corrections their out- 
bursts of gluttony. They thrust their 
fingers into the dishes without hesitation, 
then conveyed them to their mouths, per- 
forming this backward and forward move- 
ment with a regularity that bespoke long 
practice. But in obedience to the order of 
the pasha, they had a fork, spoon, and plate 
placed before their guest, and they compelled 
her—a useless precaution, by the way !—to 
help herself before they began their manual 
exercise of from dish to mouth and from 
mouth to dish. 

The dress of the women at home is not 
very elegant, nor does it fit them very well. 
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It is usually a loose garment made of glossy 
calico, in gaudy colors, tied around the waist 
with a cloth belt, and wadded and padded in 
winter like a mattress. Underneath, they 
wear a kind of wide pantaloons, fastened at 
the ankles. On their feet they wear low 
shoes without heels orsoles, made of yellow 
morocco. Their headgear consists of a kind 
of embroidered calotte, around which is 
wound a strip of very fine muslin, allowing 
one to see the embroidery and the color of 
the cap. When women belong to wealthy 
Turks, their ears, necks, and fingers are 
loaded with gold jewelry or precious stones. 
If their owners are not well off, their vanity 
does not give up its right, but it has to con- 
tent itself with similar jewelry and paste 
diamonds. All of them stain their eye- 
brows, powder their face with rice-powder, 
and coat their nails with a reddish substance, 
henné, making their hands look like those of 
children that have stuck their fingers into a 
can of preserves. 

Neither the rich nor the poor among 
Turkish women own watches ; they do not 
know how tousethem. Nevertheless, since 
commerce has been able to extend its influ- 
ence to the harems even, clockmakers have 


succeeded within recent years in getting 
their goods into the haremliks of a few 


wealthy pashas. It is hardly necessary to 
say, however, that the beautiful inmates do 
not use them except as playthings. 

The dress that the Turkish women wear 
when they go out, is simple, uniform, and ab- 
solutely free from caprices of fashion. More- 
over, it is, with very little change, the same 
to-day that it was a hundred years ago. It 
consists of a kind of a simple cloak without 
tucks, folds, or ornaments, and almost with- 
out any other seams than the hems. This 
cloak, or férédjé, which is almost always of 
a light color, falls like a sack from the 
shoulders to the ankles, and conceals entirely 
the clothing under it. It is impossible to 
recognize a woman in this ungraceful sheath, 
which effaces every line. 

Their veil, or yachmak, is made of two 
muslin bands more or less thick, one of 
which covers the forehead, and the other the 
lower and upper part of the face as far as the 
eyes. Therefore, the only part of a Turkish 
woman’s face that can be seen is the pupils 
of the eyes, which roll between the two veils, 
and which, on this account, exhibit a 
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wonderful sweetness or a wonderful bril- 
liancy. It is noticeable that the young 
and pretty inmates of harems usually wear 
veils much more transparent than the ugly 
and old. I have myself often admired—but 
very discreetly—the marvelous beauty of 
these terrestrial houris. The veil, floating 
like a thin vapor before their face, gave 
them a new charm, effacing all the imper- 
fections of feature and color. They smiled 
behind their white cloud, with a little pro- 
voking air, as if to thank me for my admira- 
tion. 

The head-dress that the young inmates of 
the harems wear when they go out, consists 
of a small light and graceful cap, which 
holds the edges of the veil, and varies but 
little in form and color. Here again fashion, 
which has not been able to give a month’s 
respite to the hats of our Christian com- 
panions, has been as powerless as elsewhere. 
The only victory that it has gained over the 
toilet of the Turkish women, pertains to foot- 
wear. There are but few women of the lower 
classes that wear yellow Turkish slippers on 
the street. Most of them imprison their 
little feet in graceful and quite civilized 
slippers, and even in high Parisian shoes 
with pointed toes and high heels. 

Turkish women rarely go out alone. They 
promenade in parties of from three to six, 
but they are never accompanied by any man, 
unless one deigns tocall a man the eunuch 
whose duty it is to protect them, and es- 
pecially to watch them. This white or black 
Cerberus does not hesitate to lash with a 
horsewhip the audacious stranger that 
should think of looking too closely at the 
inmates of the harem committed to his care. 
A minister plenipotentiary had proof of this 
fact once, and he has never been able to 
obtain redress. 

The daughters of Islam are strictly forbid- 
den to stop, to greet, or even to have the ap- 
pearance of recognizing, a man, be he their 
brother, their husband, or their father ; and 
when the latter recognize, beneath the 
yachmak, a woman belonging to their harem, 
they must pass on without making her any 
greeting or any sign. The discipline of 
manners is so strict in respect to this matter 
that an edict of the prefect of the police 
lately forbade Mussulmanic women to enter 
the stores to make their purchases. They 
had to stop at the merchant’s doors, and he 
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was obliged to fetch out into the street the 
thing that they wanted. This law, which 
was incapable of being enforced, could not 
be long maintained. 

The single recreation away from home 
that the Turkish women can take, aside 
from walks for the poor and drives for the 
rich, is the bath, the Aamam. The establish- 
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ments thus named are worthy of some at- 
tention, for they are pre-eminently Turkish 
because of their appearance, the character 
of the visitors that frequent them, and that 
species of indolent repose that pervades the 
half-lighted place and makes it the temple 
of the god Kie/. 


SIGNOR IO. 


By SALVATORE FARINA. 


Translated from the Italian by W. H. Allen, M. A. 


XVI. 
ARCANTONIO has changed in lang- 
uage and manner, but remains what 
he always has been at home—a petty tyrant. 
He would have it at any cost that Serafina 
was ill, and that she must go to bed in order 
to recover. In vain the young woman has 


protested that her pallor and weakness are 
nothing but the last traces of a recent ill- 
ness. The professor, shaking his head and 
declaring that she can not deceive him, has 


made her obey him. 

With an emotion that may easily be im- 
agined, Serafina entered her chamber of long 
ago, in order to give her father the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her in the bed of her child- 
hood. 

‘When you are in bed, call me,’’ Marc- 
antonio said to her. ‘‘I will be there, and 
will hear at once.”’ 

There is no danger that he will move; he 
is there always, watchful, behind the door ; 
he hears the rustle of her black silk dress, 
an elegant garment worn by his daughter 
with so much grace; then the noise of her 
boots deposited on the floor; and he has 
had scarcely time to recall to mind that these 
boots are very fine, and to think that, in all 
the slender form of his daughter, he has seen 
marks of elegance and good taste that 
riches alone are unable to impart, but are 
not proper without riches, when his daugh- 
ter’s voice calls : 

‘*Papa!’’ 

And he enters, much affected, while Sera- 
fina laughs with her head under the sheet, 
pleased now with this game that she did not 
imagine would succeed so well. On the 


chair near the bed he sees nothing but the 
silk dress, and at the foot of the chair the 
little boots. Ingenious, as she ever was, to 
hide all that is not delicate, Serafina has 
certainly put out of sight the rest of her 
clothing. 

‘‘Very good,’’ says Marcantonio, ‘very 
good! Now I find my daughter again; I 
find her all again: nothing is wanting, al- 
though nothing of her is to be seen.”’ 

Serafina laughs still louder, with her head 
all the time under the sheet. 

‘**You are laughing,’’ says the poor father 
in great glee. ‘‘Then the cure has begun 
already ; and now let me kiss you as I used 
to when you were a girl.”’ 

Serafina draws down the sheet that covers 
her, and shows her beautiful face, a little 
flushed, with her eyes shining through two 
tears that pleasure has brought into them. 
Her father bends over her, and, in kissing 
her forehead, he notices that she has two 
large diamonds in her ears, false, of course, 
but they sparkle as if they were genuine. 

‘* Are you happy now ?”’ asks Serafina. ‘'! 
went to bed to please you; to please me, now 
let me get up. I have had so much of the 
bed that I can not bear the sight of it.’’ 

‘*We will hear what the doctor thinks,” 
Marcantonio tries to say. 

‘My physician, who is one of the best in 
Milan, has advised me to take exercise with- 
out fatiguing myself, and to take good 
nourishment without causing indigestion, 
and his prescription is doing very well.”’ 

‘*Who is your physician ?”’ 

** Doctor D—.’’ 

‘* Ah !’ exclaims Marcantonio, scratching 
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the bald spot on his head in order not to lose 
himself in conjecture. 

He knows it ; it is impossible to persist in 
his first purpose. In the obscurity with 
which he has wished to surround himself as 
regards the past, a thousand fugitive flashes 
of light penetrate from every side and at 
every moment, that make him more and 
more apprehensive. Better a hundred times 
to know the truth. 

“Tf it is true that you feel well, if you are 
not afraid of not having the strength,”’ says 
Marcantonio, caressing with his big, trem- 
bling hand the soft cheek of his daughter, 
“my own Serafina, speak to me of your 
past.”’ 

‘The past does not belong to me alone,’’ 
answers the young woman. 

“T know it. I told you before. 
speak to me about Azm.”’ 

Serafina does not ask him to repeat it, and 
begins with an accent in which artless emo- 
tion vibrates : 

“Tginio is the most estimable man that 
I know, besides my father. From the first 
day of my marriage he has always loved me 
with an unalterable good humor, almost 
gaiety, as if to say to me that our love was 
and ought to be athingof joy. It isnot my 
fault that it was not so ever. I toohave done 
everything for our happiness; and when 
misfortune came to try us, it found us 
strong.’’ 

‘Misfortune |’ stammers Marcantonio. 
“The misfortune was called the abandon- 
ment of your father.”’ 

Serafina presses his hand, and looks at him 
lovingly, but does not say no. 

“It is called, first of all, the abandonment 
of my father,’’ she continues sadly. ‘‘ Then 
it had another name several times ; but it 
found us always smiling and happy, because 
we loved each other. You have not wished 
to know Iginio; and yet he was worthy of 
you.”’ 

The blow has fallen, and Marcantonio has 
received it without protest. However, he is 
silent, and Serafina is not able to continue, 
for emotion chokes her. 

In the mind of the unfortunate father re- 
volves all the terrors of a little while ago. 

“You see it!’ he exclaims. ‘‘ Letus talk 
of something else. This conversation hurts 
you.”’ 

‘This conversation does me good,’ re- 
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turns the obstinate child. ‘‘ Let metell you 
about him. I have always believed that I 
ought to love him more, and that I was not 
able to love him enough because you would 
not give him a place in your heart ; I would 
like to have you wish him well, at least 
now.”’ 

‘*T have forgiven him all,’’ stammers 
Marcantonio. 

‘*Thanks,”’ persists Serafina; ‘‘ but let me 
tell you about him. When we were in dis- 
tant countries, in heat and cold, in the com- 
pany of the so-called family of artists, where 
there is no sincere regard, who was it that 
wiped away my tears, gave me back my 
strength of mind, took care of me when sick 
—do you know who it was? He alone who 
spoke to me without rancor—do you know 
who it was? Healone! When your silence 
weighed on my spirit, it was he who made 
excuses for you. Oh, he knew how to read 
your heart, although far away, and was 
never mistaken. ‘He is to be pitied,’ he 
would say tome ; ‘he is alittle hard, because 
he is used tothe professor’s chair.’ Are you 
angry that he said that? ‘The science itself 
that he teaches is hard. You must not hope 
for a letter from him. He has sworn not to 
recognize his daughter any more, and I am 
certain that he will not answer your letters 
at all. But write to him; it is your duty, 
first of all, and then that will do him good.’ 
And when, on the eve of my becoming a 
mother in a foreign land, at Bucharest, your 
first token of peace arrived—this ying that 
has never since left my finger—he said to 
me, already delirious with the typhus that 
threatened his life: ‘You see, Serafina, 
your father forgives you: ‘‘ Love.’’ He has 
chosen this way of expressing his mind. 
Your father is good; I know him. Now 
presents will rain down on you, you will 
see. But don't ever expect, though, that he 
will write ; you needn't think of it ; he has 
done it this way; I know him.’ And he was 
right ; you never wrote to me.”’’ 

‘*No, I never wrote to you,’’ murmurs 
Marcantonio, bowing his head, invaded with 
athousand fancies, until it came in contact 
with the marble top of the night-stand, with 
abump. ‘‘ No, I never wrote to you.”’ 

‘* It is no matter,’’ Serafina hastens to add, 
stretching out her hand tocaress him. ‘‘It 
is no matter. Your mute correspondence 
has been sufficient. We had offended you, 
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and did not deserve more. When my poor 
Marcantonio was born, Iginio was convales- 
cing. Your gift to the young mother made 
him recoverall the sooner. We ate our gruel 
together out of your bowl and with your 
spoon, first I, then he; and a month after- 
ward he was singing again, and had another 
triumph. You remember?’ 

Marcantonio does not answer. He has 
closed his eves, and has been viewing, out of 
the dreadful obscurity, a little form that 
makes him a hundred coaxing caresses to 
induce him to play with him. The poor old 
fellow would like to play ata grand game 
of kisses ; but the little one does not like 
kissing, and he does not dare say to him, 
‘‘T am your grandfather !’’ 

The gloomy scenery varies continually ; 
every word of Serafina changes a piece of 
it, introduces or removes a character. So 
the little Marcantonio disappears forever, 
and the grandfather, left alone, can not sup- 
press a groan. 

‘‘When my little baby died,’’ continues 
Serafina ; but she stops, and is troubled, for 
she has heard a sob. 

‘‘If you had seen him !’’ she begins again 
after a short pause. ‘‘ He was the picture of 
Iginio; he had, like him, prominent eyes, 
rather large and round, and he had his 
smile too; but he had a higher forehead, 
like yours ; and, like you, his hair fell in 
ringlets down his neck.”’ 

She speaks these words smiling, and all 
the time caressing her father’s curls, the last 
remnants of a superb head of hair that 
formerly was Marcantonio’s greatest embel- 
lishment. 

‘These things,’’ continues Serafina, ‘‘I 
have written to you, every one; but I feel a 
great pleasure in telling them to you with 
my own voice, here near the bed in which I 
slept as achild, where all my affections were 
awakened, where I have dreamed so many 
happy dreams; to tell them to you thus, 
with my hand clasped in yours, is very 
sweet. It does not tire you, papa, if I re- 
peat what you know already ?”’ 

‘* No, Serafina, it does not tire me. Tell 
all, all, all, as if I knew nothing; as if your 
father had come back from a distant and an 
evil world, in which all the loved ones are 
forgotten. Tell me all.’’ 

Marcantonio raises his head, and smiles 
on his daughter, who continues ; 
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‘*T shall speak of him, always of him, 
since you permit it. If you had penetrated 
into his heart, if you had seen how rich he 
is in goodness, you would have pardoned 
before now his offense in loving me. At 
Barcelona, one evening, a poor wretch was 
singing /a Calunnia in the ‘ Barber of 
Seville,’ accompanying himself on a guitar, 
Every one was laughing ; but it was jeering 
laughter, because the singer’s voice was 
hoarse, and the guitar was out of tune. 
When the unfortunate, who had hunger 
written in every lineament, but more 
strongly in his eyes, went around to collect 
an alms, the first whom he accosted abused 
him, and the second turned his back on him. 
The poor creaturethen did not dare continue 
his circuit; he cast a confused glance 
around, picked up his cap which he had de- 
posited on the ground, and prepared to go 
away. We wereseated near, and I waited with 
asmall coin in my hand until the unfortunate 
singer should address me. Do you know 
what Iginio did? He looked at nie laugh- 
ingly, and said, ‘Wait for me.’ Then he 
left the table, and walked up to the beggar. 
‘Lend me your guitar,’he said to him. And 
there, before all the people in the café, in the 
midst of the passing crowd that increased 
all the time around us, he sang, as only he 
knew how, the air of Ja Calunnia. It was 
beautiful, papa; it was beautiful, although 
the guitar was out of tune. The applause 
that burst forth at the end, affected me more 
than the plaudits my husband received every 
evening in the theater. He handed back 
the guitar to the poor old man, and sent him 
around to collect the money. Forevery coin 
that was thrown into his cap, the miserable 
creature let fall a tearin it. I dropped my 
coin, and a tear fell in it also, and perhaps 
more than one lady, as weak as myself, did 
the same. But I did something more: I 
I said to my Iginio, ‘Let us go away;’ and 
we went away immediately, and, as soon as 
we were a short distance off, in a secluded 
lane, I gave him a stolen kiss as though I 
were his sweetheart.”’ 

Serafina pauses a moment, and then begins 
again : 

‘‘My Iginio never belied himself. From 
the first day that he was at my side, he in- 
spired me with that cheerful and tranquil 
courage so rare even among men. When 
we returned from Cairo to Italy, and we had 
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to pass the Lenten season in Naples, how 
did we pass the time? Singing certain 
burlesques, in which my husband took many 
parts at the same time. The tenor andthe 
prima donna were sick, and left at Cairo; 
but the lover’s duet was not suppressed in 
consequence: nay, it was the part most 
desired and most applauded. My husband 
sang both parts. He sang the chorus also, 
because the choristers did not travel with us ; 
and it was impossible to keep serious when 
he mimicked the male chorus, and the 
wheedling voices of the female singers. It 
was he that improvised dancing parties, 
where he did not dance; it was he that 
arranged the little suppers, solely to divert 
us. If the others had been left alone, they 
would have died of exnui sooner than of 
cholera ; he received the thanks of all. But 
he was not satisfied if he did not feel that 
I had been enjoying myself. He would ask 
me often, ‘ You do not feel very unhappy ?’ 
And when I would assure him that I was 
most happy, he would say to me: ‘ You 
know well that I have sworn to make you 
happy. When it appears that I do not 
succeed and that I am about to commit some 
blunder, tell me.’ Then it was the will of 
Heaven to return to me the consolation that 
ithad given me and taken away again: a 
baby was born to me whom we called 
Faustina, after poor mamma. We were at 
Piacenza when all the nice things arrived 
that you destined for my daughter. Then, 
too, how much good the two words ‘‘To 
Faustina’ did me! They were in your 
handwriting, and I recognized them and 
accepted them asa good omen. I wrote to 
you then that Faustina, having thus received 
her grandfather’s blessing, would not be 
taken from me, but would grow up, beauti- 
ful and good, the image of the poor departed 
one whose name she bore, to tell you some 
day how much she loved you.”’ 

Marcantonio raised his pale face, and, seek- 
ing to read his daughter’s eyes, no longer 
breathes. The paroxysm is short; a burst 
of tears dissolves it; but they are tears of 
tenderness. 

‘That day has arrived,’ says the young 
woman, hesitating. ‘‘ Faustinaexpects you! 
She is five years old to-day, and is such a 
darling! People say she resembles me.very 
much, but she appears to me all my mamma 
over again. She knows you; she has seen 
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your picture, and we have talked to her of 
you so much! The other day, before you 
wrote me that letter that overwhelmed me 
with joy and perplexity, she thought she saw 
you from the window, and called aloud to 
you, ‘Grandpa! Grandpa!’ I was in bed, 
and there was another—”’ 

Serafina stops, becomes red in the face, and 
is confused in her turn. 

‘* Another ?”’ 

‘Yes; another, who that day had riot yet 
a name, but who to-day has more than one ; 
he was crying because he was hungry, and 
his poor mother did not have milk enough 
for him.’’ 

‘*Great God!’ stammers Marcantonio. 
‘Your child, is it not? And your illness 
was—’’ 

‘* Yes, it was,’’ answers Serafina. 

Nothing more. After a short silence, her 
father asks in a husky voice, without lifting 
his face from his hands : 

‘“A boy?” 

‘Yes, a fine boy; he is forty days old to- 
day."’ 

‘*How imprudent !’’ murmurs the father ; 
‘‘and his name?’’ 

‘* Marcantonio Corrado Iginio Maria.’’ 

‘*Marcantonio! And where is he now?”’ 

‘‘With the nurse. But Faustina is at 
home, and is waiting for her mamma.”’ 

‘*T will go,’’ says the poor father. ‘‘ The 
child knows me; you must not move ; it 
might hurt you. Remain quietly here. It 
is three o'clock, the hour of my lesson at 
the school ; but I will find an excuse to make 
my pupils happy.’’ 

Having said these words, Marcantonio 
stoops to kiss his daughter, and goes away 
immediately without turning round. His 
mind is confused, and his heart beats tu- 
multuously. He feels that he must be alone. 
Serafina accompanies him with her eyes as 
far as the door, then descends from the bed 
whereshe had entered almost dressed. There 
ripples over her face a smile of malicious 
joy. 

XVII. 

Ir is three o’clock, the hour of the second 
lesson in metaphysics at the academy ; but 
to-day the evs, seized with compassion for 
its creatures, has so ordered it that Marc- 


antonio, leaving home with the intention of 
announcing from the chair, ‘‘ Brevis lectio /”’ 
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does not even let himself be seen in the 
school-room. Imagine the joy of the exist- 
entes of the second academical class ! 

Marcantonio goes toward the distant Via 
Torina. Faithful to his usual custom of 
not letting his legs grow idle, he goes afoot ; 
he is in haste, and runs, but meanwhile keeps 
thinking. 

Various. gloomy questions have entered his 
mind, to which he has not yet sought to give 
an answer. Here isone of them: ‘‘ In what 
condition has the late buffo Curti left his 
widow?’ Writing to Signor Io, Serafina 
said she possessed no other capital in the 
world except a loving heart and her profes- 
sion ; but when she presented herself to her 
papa, she was dressed with elegance, and had 
big diamonds in her ears. The physician 
that attended her during her late illness was 
Doctor D—, a celebrated specialist, one of 
those that must be entreated twice before 
coming, and then be paid four times tlie 
ordinary fees. According to that, even if 
the diamonds are stage diamonds, the widow 
Curti is well-to-do. 

It must be so. An honorable buffo could 
not, after having thrown upon the world 
two small children, depart ad patres, foisting 
his family upon his father-in-law, who lives, 


with difficulty, from metaphysics. 
On the other hand, the letter is explicit: 
‘‘T am poor ; I possess nothing in the world 


but a loving heart,’’ etc. And this is said 
to an unknown Signor Io, who goes looking 
for a wife in the fourth page of the Secolo. 

‘‘What a shame!’’ thinks Marcantonio. 
‘‘My daughter, the legal term of whose 
widowhood having hardly expired, the 
mother of two children, the last of whom is 
only thirty-eight days old, to feel disposed 
to accept overtures of marriage from an 
anonymous individual? What humiliation 
if she should ever know that that anony- 
mous individual was her own father!’ It 
can be taken as certain that Marcantonio 
possesses paternal bowels of compassion, 
and will tell her nothing. 

But how reconcile this readiness to marry 
again, with the ardent love retained for her 
defunct husband? How strange the heart 
of woman is, Marcantonio knows. But on 
this point! Poverty alone explains, but does 
not justify, the thing. Surely Serafina is 
poor, as she has said ; not only are her dia- 
monds of the stage, but her black silk dress 
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also. Bah! Doesn’t Marcantonio under- 
stand about dresses ? 

The buffo Curti, that wonderful paragon 
of buffoes, has indeed accomplished the brave 
achievement or comedy—call it what you 
will—of robbing a father of his daughter, 
of propagating two children of divers sex, 
and of going and dying then, in order to par- 
cel everything on a betrayed father-in-law. 

But no matter! Marcantonio is prepared 
for all. Serafina has returned to her father’s 
house, never to leave it again. Little 
Faustina and little Marcantonio shall grow 
up beneath the same roof where their mother 
grew up, in the shadow of the same mag- 
nanimous spirit, comforted by the same 
caresses. Marcantonio is not rich; but he 
has a few pennies saved, and he will try to 
make them bear fruit. To the two private 
schools he can add another when he likes; 
and thus, with a little more metaphysics, 
and with great economy, well or otherwise, 
he will lead a quadruple existence. And the 
census register shall not even know of the 
double joke that a public singer (Public 
singer! And in what véle or light have you 
seen Serafina on the stage?) that a public 
singer and a professor were going to per- 
petrate. 

When Marcantonio’s mind was somewhat 
pacified by the thought, other questions of 
gloomy import present themselves to him. 
Here is one: Who sent the package as a 
present to Faustina; who gave Serafina 
the ring with the ‘secret and the word 
‘‘Ama’’ in capital letters? The word 
‘‘Ama’”’ contains, it is true, the initials of 
his name ; but how? Twisted in this man- 
ner: Abate Marco Antonio, as his daughter 
and his son-in-law had persisted in calling 
him. Thetrue initials of Marcantonio Abate, 
instead of amorous advice, form a part of 
speech expressive of doubt, the quintessence 
of everything in human philosophy.* Who, 
then, sent the parcel and the ring? He! 
Who sent’ regularly the other gifts in re- 
sponse to every letter? He! And where 
did these letters go? He remembers very 
well having sent three of them back; to 
whom were the others directed ? 

Thus busy getting up almanacs, Marc- 
antonio has arrived at No. 60 Via Torino. 
He passes directly in front of the portress, 
but she follows and accosts him : 


* The initials of Marcantonio Abate are Ma (but). 
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‘“Who are you looking for?”’ . 

For whom is Marcantonio looking, 
“Signora Camilla, or Signora Curti?’’ 

‘“‘ Signora Curti.”’ 

‘Second floor, entrance opposite the stair- 
way.”’ 

Marcantonio ascends, and sees on the door 
indicated, a brass plate, upon which was 
simply the word ‘‘Curti.”’ He rings the 
bell without hesitation, but he seems to hear 
a slight noise near him; he turns round, 
and sees a little window, and a white curtain 
lifted by a big hand. The hand disappears ; 
the curtain falls again. There are steps ap- 
proaching the door. 

Strange! Marcantonio’s heart is ajar, and 
yet some one knocks at it loudly, crying, 
“Open to me, Marcantonio.’’ 


XVIII. 


THE door opens, and a little servitor, four 
hands high, in a black tunic four fingers 
long, introduces Marcantonio into a com- 
modious drawing-room that is almost dark. 
Here he leaves him. He has not asked his 
name, nor has he given him time to say 
what he is seeking ; he has disappeared. If 
he had a little more breath in his body, the 
professor would have called the boy back to 
say to him—to say to him—what? 

Marcantonio examines the room in which 
he finds himself. His eyes, becoming ac- 
customed to the obscurity, begin to discern 
some articles of furniture of foreign make, 
a grand piano, and pictures with gold frames 
on the walls. Taking a step, he stumbles 
upon a Turkish stool, and, lowering his eyes 
to the floor, he is aware that he has a tiger- 
skin under his feet. Something hangs from 
the middle of the ceiling ; itis a chandelier, 
a magnificent chandelier of antique bronze : 
below it, upon a column, stands a marble bust. 

No one comes, and he thinks again of that 
little boy that has let him in, and of that 
little girl to whom he has come to pay a 
visit, and for whom his heart is beating. 
Another door will open somewhere now, and 
another child will appear, to say that the 
lady is dressing, and begs him to wait. A 
well-known child’s game is being played— 
the game of ‘‘ gentlemen making calls.’’ 

Marcantonio’s eyes have now become 
masters of the meager light, and they see 
the room in its entirety. It seems really a 
handsome room, furnished with a certain 
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artistic disorder. The more distant objects 
appear to come nearer to be admired; the 
pictures hung on the walls are old portraits ; 
the marble bust becomes better defined under 
a more attentive examination : here is the 
plump face, here is the nose, here are the 
moustaches and the eyes of the buffo Curti. 
And here are other objects that were at first 
hidden: A silver cup on the mantel; a 
bronze statuette on a bracket between the 
two windows; a big portrait-album upon 
the center-table; an antique clock; and 
what else? 

A door opens, and Marcantonio turns in 
that direction. It is not a little girl! 

‘*It is impossible to see here,’’ says a thin, 
squeaky voice. ‘‘ They have left you in the 
dark.’’ 

The lady that has spoken thus, approaches 
a window and opens it wide. The sun en- 
tering gives him a clear view of the room 
and of the lady. The room is unquestion- 
ably handsome; the lady is unquestion- 
ably ugly. 

‘“*T love the light,’’ declares the lady ; and 
Marcantonio can not help entertaining the 
thought that she has placed her affections 
unfortunately. 

It is not difficult for the anxious spectator 
to perceive also that, notwithstanding the 
unmistakable plainness of her features, the 
poor lady has preserved some illusions as 
regards her personal attractions, since her 
indiscreet smile frequently opens an un- 
hinged door that closes badly, exposing a 
yellow canine tooth and a strip of the upper 
gum. She has protuberant eyes, and she 
rolls them around languidly, like billiard- 
balls. Her nose is long, and is planted in 
the middle of her face, like a crooked 
handle otherwise the worse for wear. Con- 
templating these things as though in a 
dream, Marcantonio perceives two allure- 
ments of fashion that jar on him more than 
her ugliness: the lady has a magnificent 
complexion of white and rose, and two eye- 
brows traced and painted with a masterly 
hand. In order not to murmur at Provi- 
dence, in order not to have to confess that” 
the eternal Father, in forming his creatures 
of the feminine gender in His own image 
and likeness, comes near violating often, 
and with malice aforethought, the most 
elementary rules of design, by making an 
unseemly waste of color, Marcantonio would 
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like to ascertain if those eyebrows were not 
made of burned cork, and if that skin was 
not tinged with white lead and carmine. 

‘“What does the gentleman wish?’’ de- 
mands the unknown, motioning to a chair, 
and darting at him a killing glance. 

The gentleman would wish to moisten the 
tip of his finger with saliva or some other 
colorless and inodorous liquid, and then rub 
it very gently on one of the lady’s cheeks 
and on one of her eyebrows ; he would not 
hurt her; but not being able to express this 
desire, he says without thinking : 

‘*T would like to see Faustina.”’ 

The smile is blotted from the lady’s face, 
her mouth is closed as much as possible, and 
she asks : 

‘* What has Faustina to do with it? 
gentleman, then, is not—’’ 

Marcantonio sees that he is taken for 
another, and hastens to introduce himself : 

‘‘T am Marcantonio Abate, professor of 
philosophy, the father of Signora Serafina, 
the grandfather of Faustina, and I would 
like to see the child.”’ 


The 
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He has put the utmost gentleness possible 
into these innocent words, which, however, 
seem to disturb the equanimity of the lady, 
who, only after a prolonged and mysterious 
sigh, consents to smile once more. 

‘*T will go and see,’’ she says. 

She withdraws with a one-sided gait, while 
Marcantonio, in whose brain remains a great 
confusion of ideas, fixes his eyes on the 
door through which he imagines his little 
girl must enter. 

Meanwhile, a door opens behind him, and 
he is not aware of it. 

‘* That man ?”’ inquires a little voice. 

‘* Yes, run; embrace him.”’ 

Marcantonio turns round. Two little 
hands clasp ‘his legs, and he does not even 
notice it. 

With his back against a door-post, with 
arms hanging down, a man is looking at 
him and smiling.. He has the smooth and 
full face of the buffo Curti; the moustaches, 
the eyes, the nose of the buffo Curti; and 
itis no specter. It is the’ buffo Curti him- 
self ! 


[To be continued.] 


FRIENDSHIP. 
By OscaR Fay ADAMS. 


A GLEAM that, showing ’twixt dark drifts of cloud, 
Lights for an instant only dying day; 

Across it gathering hosts of darkness crowd, 
And, fleet as sound, the glory speeds away. 


A flower that opens when the day is young, 
To shrivel into dust before noon’s heat; 

A vine that unto some frail reed has clung, 
To fade and fall when winds of winter beat. 


A rose that hides, beneath soft crimson leaves, 
Its semblance of a heart all canker-worn ; 

A rose whose tender grace the eye deceives, 
But to the hand reveals the bitter thorn. 


A golden chain that quickly snaps apart, 

The links whereof ring falsely to the touch; 
A flaming jewel set with jealous art, 

Yet crumbling into fragments worn o’ermuch. 


An empty shell from which the soul has fled ; 
A name that holds no substance at the last; 

A breath that passes, leaving sweet trust dead ; 
A hollow sound from out the wind-swept past ! 
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By VIOLA ROSEBORO’. 


ERHAPS everybody does not know that 

"New York has been most of its life with- 
out a general free circulating library; but 
such is the very singular fact. Such library 
privileges as most of the smaller cities and 
many of the towns and villages of the 
country offer their inhabitants, New York 
has never extended to hers. We have public 
libraries of various kinds and characters, 
more of them than most of us know or 
patronize; we have even a number of 
libraries whose privileges are conditionally 
free; but, until recently, no circulating-li- 
brary unconditionally free to the inhabi- 
tants of the city. 

In glancing, then, at the New York free 
libraries, I am inclined to consider first, as 
most important and significant, the little 
establishment known as the Bond-street 
Library. ‘‘ The Bond-street Library’’ is a 


convenient, but, when used in this way, not 


a wholly accurate, phrase. It is the plan 
of the New York Free Circulating Library 
to establish ‘‘ stations”’ in different parts of 
the city for the distribution of books; sta- 
tions each of which is, in fact, a complete 
library in itself, but all of which are under 
one general management—a sort of federa- 
tion of libraries, as it were. This method, 
though having grave drawbacks, meets well 
the needs of a place the size of New York. 
To be obliged to go ten miles to change one’s 
library book is a necessity always likely to. 
weaken one’s attachment to literature. 

On Bond street was established the first 
station, and now, though a second station of 
equal importance is established on Second 
avenue, it is generally referred to as a branch 
of the Bond-street Library. If ever anything 
showed that the good things of this world 
do not come of their own accord because 
wanted, but come, when they come at all, 
because somelody works definitely to a 
certain end, this Library does. It is Carlyle— 
is it not?—who growls out his impatience 
with the notion that the great man is always 
on hand when he is needed. Well, the 
benevolent man who should long ago have 
started a free circulating library in the me- 


tropolis of America, was wanted many a 
year before he came. The fact is, however, 
he never came at all; but two or three 
sensible, big-hearted women did, and were 
probably more useful to the Library than 
would have been the long-looked-for and 
delinquent philanthropist. 

About seven years ago these ladies con- 
cluded thatthere had been enough said about 
a New York public library, and it was time 
to do something ; and they did it." Various 
gentlemen have since been permitted to assist 
in the enterprise. The Library is an out- 
come of private benevolence and effort, and 
is a shining example of their efficiency. It 
had a small beginning, and is still rather 
comically disproportioned to the place it 
aims to fill; but it is a lusty and thriving 
infant. People are finding it out, and last 
year, according to the seventh annual report 
recently published, the circulation was two 
hundred and thirty-four thousand four hun- 
dred.and forty-eight volumes, an increase 
of thirty-three thousand four hundred and 
eighty-nine over the previous year. This 
circulation has been attained with the loss 
of only two volumes, and the Library Com- 
mittee claim, with honest pride, that this 
‘‘is a record unsurpassed by any free lending 
library in this or any country.”’ 

The most striking, interesting, and en- 
couraging thing observable at the Bond- 
street Library is the great number of its 
infant beneficiaries. The little ones have 
found out where to go for books ; they swarm 
there. Often they are hardly tall enough to 
be seen over the distributing-desk ; but they 
know what they want, and how to. get it. 
They are surprisingly orderly, too. In fact, 
the decorum that prevails in this Library is 
of the sort to make one think better of 
human nature. Its little reading-room, well 
stocked with periodicals, is superintended 
by what country folk expressively call ‘‘a 
slip of a girl,’’ and the distributing-room is 
usually in the hands of one or two others of 
the same sort ; much of the time these young 
misses are the only ‘‘authorities’’ about. 
The rooms are situated near the homes of the 
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poor, and the rough and uncouth as well as 
poor patronize them ; yet these three little 
girls, in serene unconsciousness of anything 
unusual or remarkable in their situation, 
preside over this much-patronized and even 
crowded establishment, and everybody in it 
behaves so well that the place is more than 
orderly ; it is actually solemn. 

The characteristics of the two stations are 
very similar, except in the prevalence of a 
German element among the patrons and the 
books in the Second-avenue, or Ottendorfer, 
branch. As the Ottendorfer branch owes its 
existence to the gift of a wealthy German 
gentleman whose name it bears, it is quite 
fitting that the language and literature of 
his race should be well represented therein. 

It is the plan of the society managing 
this Library to establish other stations in 
different quarters of the town as rapidly as 
they can command the means ; and they are 
now very anxious to open soon a third sta- 
tion on the West Side, as is called that part 
of the city lying south of Fourteenth street 
and west of Broadway. They receive pres- 
entsof money and books in varied amounts 
and from different quarters, the publishers 


and older libraries remembering them gener- 
ously. 

The statistics as to the volumes drawn 
during the last year furnish some pleasant 
and interesting items ; for this Library for 
some reason has an uncommonly creditable 
experience of a steady demand for good 


literature. Remembering that fully two- 
thirds of its readers are, as the report says, 
‘‘males between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five,’ it is particularly consolatory 
to find, for instance, that the Library’s one 
copy of Cooley’s ‘‘Easy Experiments’’ is 
kept in constant circulation, as is also 
another scientific book, ‘‘What Mr. Darwin 
Saw in his Voyage Round the World in the 
Ship Beagle.’’ In fact, all the scientific 
books in the Library, usually supposed to be 
the least popular or least adapted to amateur 
comprehension, change hands as often as is 
possible. Shakespeare (complete edition) 
was drawn two hundred and nine times, and 
the most popular novel on the list, ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ by the way, was only taken 
out two hundred and twenty-seven times. 

A contrast in almost every way, except in 
the matter of usefulness to the public, is the 
Astor Library. It is rich and famous, and 
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particularly the resort of scholars and writ- 
ers. It lifts a dull, imposing, and rather 
forbidding front on quiet Lafayette place, 
where, suitably enough, it is surrounded by 
publishing-houses and editorial-rooms. The 
Churchman, the Christian Union, and the 
North American Review are among its near 
neighbors. Within, its atmosphere is more 
hospitable, but still dignified and reserved. 
It never seems crowded, or even full, though 
sooner or later resort to its stores all the in- 
tellectual workers of the city—literary, 
artistic, and scientific—and many from be- 
yond the city. There sits the painter who 
had the place of honor at the last Academy 
exhibition, studying costumes for his new 
picture of ‘‘Guinever and Lancelot.’’ That 
odd, foreign-looking little man is famous 
the world over as a traveler and a writer of 
books of travel. And I can tell you privately 
that his books are trustworthy as to the main 
facts, for he compiles them right here in this 
alcove from the most authentic sources. 
This is where most of his traveling is done. 

This is a good place to see celebrities ; but 
you need to know them beforehand, for they 
are apt to look mightily unlike one’s pre- 
conceived notions. That bullet -headed, 
check suited, business-like little man, call- 
ing for the last volume of L’Ar7t, is the 
sculptor of that exquisite nymph and cupid 
you sawin the American Art Galleries. The 
stout, dark, shabby, heavy-browed, dull- 
looking person turning over an old file of 
newspapers is the literary critic on one of 
the big morning dailies, and the author of 
numerous stories, novels, and poems. The 
tall, slender, melancholy youth with the dark 
curls, the marble brow, and the quick turn 
of the dark eye, is neither more nor less 
than a writer for the comic papers, and a 
composer of ‘‘ topical’’ songs for the comic- 
opera stage. 

There are notable exceptions ; but it must 
be confessed that the women that frequent 
the Astor look for the most part like dowdy 
cranks. Why a woman that writes can not 
wear a sufficient amount of bustle to give 
her an air of self-respect, why she can not 
smooth her hair and keep her bonnets within 
the pale of civilization, it is very difficult to 
say; but the fact is, she frequently either 
can’t orwon’t. The art student is no better, 
though she plays a slightly different varia- 
tion on the theme of ‘‘How not to dress”; 
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and as writers and art students form the 
most of the Astor’s female visitors, it can not 
be specially recommended as a place for 
studying contemporary styles, full as are its 
records of ancient costumes. 

The Art department of the Astor includes 
no collection of original works ; but in the 
field of engravings and various prints, it is 
very rich. More money has been spent on 
this than on any other feature of the Library. 
The Astor is purely a reference library ; and 
this fact, together with the shortness of its 
hours (there is no way of artificially light- 
ing the building), sometimes calls forth im- 
patient criticism of its limitations ; but the 
Astor aims at filling a certain definite place, 
and it is admirably managed to this end. 
It is essentially a scholar’s library, and the 
courtesy, considerateness, and valuable privi- 
leges extended to its frequenters are excep- 
tional among American libraries. The 
Patent department of the Library is a col- 
lection of all kinds of works relative to 
patents, and is one of the most complete 
of its kind in the world. It is far more 
patronized than any other single depart- 
ment. 

In periodicals the Astor aims, among 


other things, at furnishing the public with 
what it can not find elsewhere. The presence, 
on its list, of two magazines printed in Rus- 
sian, one in Greek, one in Danish, one in 
Swedish, and of journals from Hong-Kong, 
Yokohama, and Bombay, evidences the aim 


and its achievement. A notice permanently 
fixed on a pillar near the distributing-desk 
invites, nay requests, the visitor to leave 
the name of any ‘good book which he fails 
to findin the Library.’’ The notice is indica- 
tive of the spirit that prevails there. 

The number of readers at the Astor has 
increased surprisingly during the past year. 
It is a curious comment on the increase of 
reading habits in late years, and also on 
their prevalence in America, that, during the 
last year, the comparatively young Astor in 
New York had as many readers as the great 
British Museum in London averaged thirty- 
five years ago. 

The existence of such a library as this is 
an inestimable boon to the country. In fact, 
when one sees how generally it is used by 
bookmakers, it seems to him as if, without 
the Astor, bookmaking must stop; and 
indeed much of it would. A visit to the 
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Astor is part of the programme of every 
conscientious sightseer ‘“‘doing’’ New York; 
and ancient illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books, and an indiscriminate col- 
lection of autographs are provided for his 
delectation, and are the chief objects of his 
attention. 

The most pretentious and most useless 
library in New York is the Lenox. It is 
entombed in a large and admirable white 
limestone building on Fifth avenue, oppo- 
site Central Park, and visits to its last rest- 
ing-place can not be said to be encouraged 
by the trustees in their capacity of chief 
mourners. The problem attempted by the 
Lenox seems to be how to make a public 
library as inaccessible to the public as pos- 
sible. It is solved so successfully’ that 
people are very generally induced to stay 
away altogether. There is a vague, general 
tradition that there are some fine works of 
art in the Lenox, but rare indeed is the soul 
sufficiently hungry for art to surmount the 
red tape that barricades the entrance. 

This policy of obstruction extends also to 
the Library’s internal arrangements. The 
books are on the shelves and in cases, and it 
is the privilege of the visitor to look at them 
from a respectful distance. The Lenox is 
the result of a private benefaction, and so 
is hardly a fair subject for criticism. We can 
only patiently await the time, talked of since 
its foundation, sixteen years ago, when its 
treasures shall be opened to scholars and the 
reading public. 

The Lenox collection is rich in many de- 
partments. In American history, and ma- 
terials for it, it is considered unsurpassed. 
Many old original Spanish manuscripts are 
preserved there. It undoubtedly contains 
the finest collection of Shakespearean litera- 
ture in America. Copies of contemporaneous 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays, estimated 
to be literally worth their weight in gold, 
are there; and a pretty weight those big 
folios are too. 

The Lenox collection of paintings and 
statuary is made up of the good, bad, and 
indifferent. It contains a number of por- 
traits of ancient worthies, valuable from a 
historical point of view, but worse than 
worthless from any other; and the propor- 
tion of these and other worthless objects 
gives the whole picture-gallery, at the first 
glance, an uninviting aspect. If you do not 
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flee on that first glance, you are rewarded 
for the courage of a further examination by 
the discovery of some valuable things. 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington is 
interesting from several points of view ; and 
this, with two Turners, and a large pic- 
ture of ‘‘ Milton and his Daughters,’’ by 
Munkacsy, which took a first prize a few 
years ago at the Paris Salon, are the partic- 
ular jewels of the collection. At the door 
opening from the sculpture-gallery stands a 
delightful bronze bust of Munkacsy him- 
self, his strong, odd face seeming to keep 
watch over his picture beyond. Sitce the 
exhibition last winter of his great picture of 
‘*Christ Before Pilate,’’ and his presence in 
person in New York, the interest in Mun- 
kacsy has been so stimulated that even the 
discomforts of the Lenox have not availed 
to keep people from going to see his picture 
and his bust. 

There are no seats in either of the galleries, 
which, it must be remarked, is an evidence 
of inconsiderateness not wholly inconsistent 
with the general policy of the institution. 
As looking at pictures is one of the most 
fatiguing exercises in the world, even under 
favorable circumstances, the visitor is apt to 
come out of the Lenox with the feeling that 
getting away from it is the best of it, espe- 
cially as the park is invitingly near, and 
offers charming opportunities for recupera- 
tion. 

For about two years the reading-room of 
Cooper Institute has been closed for repairs ; 
but no account of New York free libraries 
would be complete without some description 
of this great popular resort. It has the 
largest reading-room in the country, and 
doubtless its magnitude is one of the 
things that especially endears it to good 
Americans. The specialty of the Cooper 
reading-room is its periodicals. During its 
last working year more than four hundred 
magazines and newspapers were on file 
there. 

Popular as the parks are with the tramp, 
the Cooper seems to rival them in attractive- 
ness. Here heis in his glory. He chooses 
the best seats, and sleeps very comfortably 
in front of the most interesting journals, 
before less royally idle people get there. 
Still, to the humble working classes—liter- 
ary folk and such—he extends a degree of 
tolerance ; they are allowed to have what he 
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leaves—when he leaves anything. The 
masculine pronoun must be regarded as used 
here in its generic sense; for where the 
masculine tramp is, there the female tramp 
goes also. Women are snubbed at Cooper ; 
their ‘‘reservation’’ is one little stuffy 
alcove out of all that great place; but the 
female tramp makes the best of that. Her 
motley, draggled, woolen skirt, calico 
basque, and green veil—always the green 
veil—constitute the uniform of the place. 
Still, as I can witness, it is not obligatory ; 
you can get in without it. 

Besides its superb list of periodicals, the 
Cooper is furnished with a consulting library 
of some twenty thousand volumes, and is 
particularly strong in scientific works. 
Tramps and all, more than sixteen hundred 
readers on an average visit the Cooper daily ; 
and on Sundays (for it is open for half a day 
on Sunday) the number rises much above 
the average. It is so useful and popular that 
it is to be greatly hoped that it will soon 
again be in running order. 

Last and least of the free public libraries 
is that demoralized collection known as the 
City Library. It has its home down town 
in the City Hall, in the City Park, and it 
and everything about it are redolent of the 
depravity incident to New York municipal 
affairs. It must be admitted that this de- 
pravity is subtly expressed, but expressed 
it is, in the debilitated, slip-shod air of 
things in general, and of the many loungers 
in particular. Here evidently is the tramp 
in process of formation. In this state he 
does not seem so much vicious as vitiated, 
and the gallant gentleman that presides in 
the Library is always willing to quit the 
discussion of the affairs of the nation with 
the ‘“‘boys’’ that are visiting him, and 
amiably put his boundless ignorance at your 
service; that is, if you are a woman. If 
neither a woman nor a politician, I fear that 
your interruption of the serious occupation 
of the place will not be so patiently taken. 
Whatever you want, you will have to dig it 
out for yourself anyway, from these six 
thousand and odd volumes, besides ten thou- 
sand duplicates pitched together: so it is 
hardly worth while to double your confusion 
by adding the “‘ acting librarian’s”’ to it. 

If you are patient and industrious, you 
may find a great deal of interesting matter, 
though hardly, by any wild good fortune, 
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what you are looking for. Here are all the 
printed city records begun in 1830, and 
more than a hundred volumes of manu- 
script records made before printing became 
an item of the city’s expenses. A number 
of these is in Dutch. Besides official city 
reports, there are a number of congressional 
reports, and a wholly unaccountable mix-up 
of Audubon’s works, historical papers, san- 
itary reports, and prison systems. Who 
directs or oversees the making of this col- 
lection, or to whom its director or directors 
is or are responsible, is one of the things 
no good New Yorker ever tries to find out. 
There are a number of other and smaller 
libraries in the city, of varying degrees of 
publicity and freedom. The Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
have each libraries, and even during the 
writing of this paper another library—the 
Mechanics’—has been opened unreservedly 
to the public. This move is due to the wise 


action of the last Legislature of this State, in 
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offering conditional help to free public libra- 
ries. Hitherto the Mechanics’, like the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation Libraries, has been free to certain 
classes. In every way it does its founders 
and managers, who were and are from the 
class its name suggests, great credit. They 
gave the city for many years the nearest 
thing to a free circulating library that it 
possessed. Its reading-room is open to all, 
its books are free to members of the Me- 
chanics’ Association, to all apprentices, and 
to self-supporting women ; and to others its 
charges are verysmall. Its reading-room is 
one of the most practically available in the 
city ; it ison the ground floor, and is par- 
ticularly clean and orderly. For some occult 
reason the ubiquitous tramp does not pre- 
vail in this as in other free reading-rooms ; 
and, gratefully be it recorded, women are 
here admirably and uncommonly well 
treated, the best table and the best light 
being reserved for them. 
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By C. VAN NIEVELT. 


PART II. 


HE winter passed. I thought often of 

my strange friend of the Grimsel, of 
whom I heard several times, and whose 
signature I frequently saw in the course of 
my business affairs. I felt often a desire to 
pay him a visit under some pretext or other ; 
but I found none sufficiently plausible, and 
it was only ten months afterward that 
chance brought me in contact with him. 

The house with which I was connected 
having issued a loan, and the firm of Gold- 
stetten & Co. being the principal security, 
I was appointed to come to a verbal under- 
standing with the head of that bank. Before 
setting out I tried to procure some informa- 
tion in regard to the personality of the baron 
from an estimable gentleman who knew him 
very intimately, being a relative of his. He 
described him to me as a bachelor, leading a 
free and luxurious life, but also as an in- 
defatigable worker, and an excessively clever 
business man, very polite and accommodat- 
ing, generous, loving the arts in the style of 


Maczenas—in a word, as a model of intelli- 
gence, energy, and shrewdness. 

I asked him if anything abnormal or 
strange, a slight tendency to insanity, had 
ever been observed in him ; but he laughed 
in my face, and answered that human im- 
agination had never invented anything more 
unlikely, and that the world would get along 
much better if all the sensible men were 
affected with the madness, and if all the 
crazy ones possessed the good sense, of the 
Baron von Goldstetten. The only singular- 
ity, continued my interlocutor, to be observed 
in him, was a kind of restlessness, and an 
ungovernable passion for traveling, which, 
however, he had inherited from his father. 
And as for that, was this mania very inex- 
plicable in a wealthy young man, whom 
nothing prevented from following the cur- 
rent of his caprices ? 

I learned, besides, that the baron’s father 
had been an able financier, that his grand- 
father had made a great deal of money in 
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manufactures, and that his great-grandfather 
(come from no one knows where) had es- 
tablished himself in the ghe/fo of Frankfort, 
apparently very poor, but undoubtedly al- 
ready possessing a little capital. 

Armed with this information, I started on 
my journey. 

Sure enough, all the street gamins of 
Frankfort could show me, if required, the 
house of the immensely wealthy banker, and 
not only his elegant villa on the Bockenheim 
road, but also his vast and commodious 
offices in one of the palaces of the Kaiser- 
platz. To the latter I went, having to speak 
to him on business. 

He received me in an apartment that 
might have been the cabinet of a prince or 
the boudoir of a princess. The desk and 
cupboards of carved ebony, exotic flowers, 
couches, mirrors, statues, beautiful pictures, 
a buffet covered with Bohemian crystal and 
delicate porcelain of Meissen—all, in a word, 
indicated that this sybarite, this King of 
Millions, devoted himself, not to lucrative 
labor alone in this place, but took care as 
well to rest and refresh his fatigued spirit, 
worn out by arduous calculations. 

The baron was informed of my arrival; 
that is, he knew that a certain M. Mueller 
of Amsterdam was to come tq negotiate with 
him the above-mentioned transaction; but 
he could not suspect that the individual 
bearing this rather wide-spread name would 
be the self-same Mueller with whom he had 
passed an evening at the hospice of the 
Grimsel. 

However, he recognized me at the first 
glance, and the view of me seemed to dis- 
concert him for an instant. He blushed 
and looked vexed. But immediately the 
cloud was dissipated. He rose abruptly from 
his chair, burst into a laugh that seemed a 
little forced, shook my hand warmly, and 
spoke without cessation, as if he wished to 
hide his emotion : 

‘** Eh, eh! what luck! 
posed that! Monsieur Mueller! Monsieur 
Mueller! You the sole one of all the legion 
of Muellers to whose name I have ever been 
able to attach a fixed personality, a definite 
remembrance! Is it possible! It is anew 
proof of the smallness of the globe! Ah, 
the Parczee! Ah, the wonderful ways of 
Providence! I had given up the hope, my 
dear sir, of ever seeing you again. You had 


Could I have sup- 
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become, for me, a nebulous form, a sort of 
specter of the Brocken! Not that you have 
anything of the ghost in your appearance ; 
but the place, the hour, the surroundings, 
where we made each other’s acquaintance—”’ 

‘* Surely you—”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, you understand me. And here 
you are! What asurprise! Here you are, 
in flesh and blood like the most prosaic of 
men, with whom I shall have to deal in gold 
and silver! Sit down, my dear sir, sit down! 
But no, do not sit down. Come. You are 
my guest. I will take you home with me, 
and not a word about business, not a syllable, 
before you have broken my bread and tasted 
my salt, before you have taken lunch with 
mie !’’ 

Without caring for my objections, he rang 
and ordered the servant in livery, who 
entered at his summons, to have the car- 
riage brought up. At the same time he 
put on his hat, took my arm, and conducted 
me, by a broad flight of marble stairs, to a 
vestibule supported by enormous caryatides 
and before the door, where two magnificent 
white horses, harnessed to a light Victoria, 
were already waiting for us. 

We rolled through the streets crowded 
with people, and under the dense shade of 
thetrees that bordered the highway. Finally 
we drew up before the superb villa, Gio- 
conda; the coachman received orders to re- 
turn in the evening. Soon afterwards we 
were served with an exquisite and abund- 
ant collation. All this, or rather the quick- 
ness with which all was done, had the ef- 
fect on me of what might be termed a bit 
of experience taken from the realms of 
Fairie. 

‘‘T am very sorry,’’ said the baron, jo- 
cosely, while lifting the cover off a silver 
dish; ‘‘ 1 am deeply grieved that my cook had 
not the slightest presentiment of your Spar- 
tan preference for ham and eggs and stale 
bread. I fear you will have to be contented 
this time with more choice fare. Could you 
not persuade yourself to taste those fried 
trout? Chablis! and then we will not need 
you any longer, Joseph. I love reminis- 
cences in all things,’ hecontinued. ‘‘ Chab- 
lis is not only a very good breakfast wine, 
but it was it that poured a little warmth into 
our veins the famous evening when the icy 
winds blew upon the mountain. By the 
way,” said he, as soon as the servant had 
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departed, ‘‘did you receive my letter the 
next day ?”’ 

I answered affirmatively. 

‘““ What did you think of me ?’’ he asked, 
looking at me with his piercing eyes. 

“T thought that the extraordinary fatigue, 
the snow-storm, an empty stomach, for you 
had eaten almost nothing—”’ 

To 

‘‘ And perhaps the Chablis—”’ 

“Well ?”’ 

‘Had overcome you to such an extent 
that—’”’ 

“Go on !”’ 

“That your imagination—”’ 

“Exactly ; that was it. I have an im- 
agination, sir. You can not understand how 
powerful it is !’’ 

“But I had hoped the cold night air 
would have sufficiently restored your 
nerves.”’ 

‘What !’ he cried, putting down his knife 
and fork. ‘‘ You saw that—”’ 

“T was leaning with my elbow in the 
window admiring the beautiful reflectiéns of 
the moon upon the snow. I must have been 
blind not to have seen you.”’ 

‘You saw that I was sitting down there ?’’ 


“On the cold stones at the edge of the 


lake. Singular recreation !”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha! Singularrecreation! Yes, 
indeed! I was nervous, I was mad, drunk, 
bewitched, that evening. But you—’”’ 

‘* Me?” 

“You have never told it to anybody?”’ 
He asked this question in a frightened voice. 

‘No, of course.”’ 

“You see, Monsieur Mueller, a rich man 
like me can permit himself many follies. 
There are, however, certain perfectly in- 
nocent, but ridiculous, absurdly ridiculous 
adventures—’’ 

“You are right.” 

“That one does not like to have made 
public. And you have not related it to any 
one, then ?’’ 

‘““My dear baron, what do you take me 
for? I myself, with all my good sense, have 
sometimes to fight against certain phantas-* 
magoriz I would have— Come, reassure 
yourself! I know the world; I am not a 
School-boy. All that you said or did that 
evening remains buried at the bottom of the 
lake formed from the tears of Ahasuerus.”’ 

“Very well! Let us drink, then. To our 
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renewed acquaintance! Let us talk of some- 
thing else.’’ 

And so we conversed about other matters. 
He showed himself again the spirited con- 
versationalist, the perfect man of the world 
to whom nothing human remained un- 
known, save what is perhaps best of all— 
self-denial. But could he be blamed for 
this? Did he not live as all of us would 
have lived in his place? And better still. 
For did he not make the living of thousands 
of others? Was he not generous, and a 
protector of the arts, always ready with his 
assistance? Many unfortunates called him 
their benefactor. His luxury sustained the 
industries. He contributed latgely to several 
useful institutions. He helped to develop 
the sense of the beautiful, to ennoble taste, 
to procure the pleasures of art for a multitude 
of human beings who, without his example 
and generosity, would never have been able 
to lift their eyes toward this majestic temple. 
And would he have been his father’s son, 
the son of his nation, if, in doing all that, 
he had not shown a little more vain-glory 
than was necessary? No, certainly! And 
then he did something, while so many rich 
men employed their gold only to raise a wall 
between themselves and their less favored 
neighbor. And, besides, was it not for him 
that it was written, ‘‘ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.”’ 

After dinner we continued our conversa- 
tion on business. With a complaisance 
greater than I had dared to hope for, the 
banker agreed to the conditions I proposed, 
so that the essential points were settled be 
tween us at this first conference. Toward 
evening the carriage arrived to carry us to 
the opera. 

‘“« Die Walkiire’’ was given. It was a first 
representation. The baron, who was ac- 
quainted with it already, admired it with 
all the ardor of a neophyte. But even if he 
had not come to listen to the musical drama, 
he would have enjoyed himself at the 
theater ; for it was for him and not for Sieg- 
mund that the beautiful Siegelinde, with 
glances of fire, sang these passionate words : 
“* Du bist der Lenz, nach dem Ich verlangte.”’ 
And in the en/r’actes, when he walked up 
and down the magnificent foyer, all the 
princes of Israel, the Rothschilds and the 
Griinbeins, the Goldsteins and the Lilian- 
thals, disputed with the magistrates and 
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aristocracy of Frankfort the honor of salut- 
ing him and pressing his hand ; while seated 
around on the velvet divans, the most noble 
among the daughters of Judah fixed on him 
their brilliant dark eyes, waiting for him to 
throw them the handkerchief that he could 
throw to one of them only. Everybody 
flocked to his /oge—the director, who came 
to consult him on a new singer; the ma- 
jestic prima donna, who wished to present 
her daughter; and, finally, Siegelinde, the 
beautiful blonde, with palpitating bosom 
and gleaming eyes, Szegelinde, Siissestes 
Weib ! 

After the theater we went to drink cham- 
pagne at the’Phcenix Club, and the night 
was far advanced when the still mettlesome 
horses brought us to the splendid villa, 
where soft beds awaited us. 

The following morning we finished the 
business upon which I had come, while 
drinking our coffee and smoking our cigars 
on the veranda that opened on the garden, 
a veritable temple of flowers, filled with the 
most beautiful ferns and rarest camellias. As 
I had to depart the next day, the baron 
wished to show me the city of Frankfort in 
all its riches and splendor; but what he 
brought more especially to my notice was 
the riches and splendor of the house of 
Goldstetten & Co. 

In the streets and promenade, everywhere 
where his handsome equipage passed, grave 
men uncovered to salute him, and haughty 
women, reclining lazily on the cushions of 
their calashes, sat erect at his view, and vied 
with each other in attracting his attention. 
He conducted me to the Jew-quarter to show 
me the house where his great-grandfather 
formerly did business in antiquities, in order 
that I might comprehend more profoundly, 
not the precedent insignificance, but the pres- 
ent prosperity and grandeur, of the house of 
Goldstetten. I must admire also the count- 
ing-rooms and the number of his employés ; 
his stables and the genealogies of his blooded 
horses ; his diamonds, his collection of paint- 
ings, and his Japanese porcelain. He pointed 


out to mea flourishing enterprise supported ° 


by his capital, a philanthropic institution 
founded by his assistance, a fountain given 
by him to thecity of Frankfort. He led me 
even to the Zodlogical Gardens, and bade 
me admire the slender necks of the giraffes, 
in order that I might read in letters of gold 
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above their cage, ‘‘ Presented by the Baron 


. von Goldstetten.”’ 


And during all this time he swelled with 
pride, a pride that stifled his melancholy, 
his intelligence, and his distinguished man- 
ners completely. While making parade of 
his wealth, he showed his teeth and laughed 
a coarse laugh of satisfied vanity. His nose 
curved inward, his forehead became con- 
tracted, his features took on an appearance 
of something insupportable, vulgar, es- 
sentially Oriental, recalling to my mind, 
like a flash, the crafty and grinning physi- 
ognomy of a Chinese Aloutong when he has 
succeeded in cheating a purchaser to the 
value of a few pennies. I found it hard to 
recognize in him the cultivated and refined 
nobleman. He became himself again when, 
the inspection of his wealth having been 
ended at last, he drank to my health at 
supper in a glass of excellent Stecnwein, 
while humming ‘‘ Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond.”’ 

There wasa /é/e that evening at the Pal- 
mengarten, the most beautiful garden in 
Frankfort ; and of course he could not be 
absent, being one of the founders of this 
place of delights. An ever-changing multi- 
tude thronged the walks, chatting, laughing, 
flirting, around the superb flower-beds and 
on the broad terraces. The band played 
dance music, dainty feet kept time, graceful 
heads swayed rhythmically. A shower of 
brilliant fireworks were reflected in the 
ponds ; dazzling rockets rivaled the fire of 
the Pleiades in the sky of dark azure. And 
he—wherever he showed himself, respectful 
greetings met him. Sometimes a hand sent 
him a furtive kiss, or speaking eyes qn 
amorous glance, to which he hardly deigned 
an answer. 

All at once a lithe form glided toward 
him, issuing out of a dark walk, whispered 
a few words while passing, and placed in his 
button-hole a rose, after having kissed it with 
her fresh lips. Siegelinde! He continued 
his walk, lifting his shoulders, but at the 
same time he raised his head and looked at 
me with a little smile, as much as to say: 
‘‘You see Goldstetten is cock of the walk 
around here !’’ 

The /éte continued although midnight had 
sounded; but the baron and I had retired, 
and, seated on rocking-chairs under the ve- 
randa of the villa Gioconda, silent and a 
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little fatigued, we remained for a long time 
plunged in thought. A small table stood 
between us, with coffee and cigars. The 
gas, covered with a globe of rose-colored 
ground glass, burned overhead, lending to 
us and toall surrounding objects a strangely 
weird hue, dyeing the pale cheeks of my 
host with unnatural red, turning the flowers 
of the camellias to purple, and lending a 
yellow tint to the green ferns. Outside, in 
the garden, the light traced a mystic half- 
circle on the geranium beds. The night 
was quite calm, stiflingly hot, and very 
dark; for clouds had little by little chased 
away the stars. 

With bent head the baron rocked slowly 
in his chair. The sparkling gaiety that he 
had displayed during the day seemed to have 
changed suddenly to a profound melancholy. 
His automatic movements, his hollow eyes, 
the lines that marked his mouth, his hands 
hanging listlessly along the sides of his 
chair, made him appear, by the deceitful 
light of the lamp, much older than forty 
years. I could hardly believe that this 
stooped form was that of the young man 
who alittle while ago was walking through 
a joyous crowd, saluting right and left, 
amiable, witty, gallant, enchanted with 
himself, envied by men, and spoiled by wo- 
men. . 

This silence becoming oppressive, I was 
about to pretend that I was sleepy, in order 
to retire to my room, when my companion 
straightened himself up suddenly, and said, 
smiling bitterly : 

“Well, Monsieur Mueller, what do you 
think of it?” 

“Of what, baron ?”’ 

“Eh? Of my days passed in happiness 
indenjoyment. Ha, ha!’ 

This brusque sally did not surprise me, 
considering the character of my host; but I 
pretended to be astonished. 

“What do I think of it? It seems to me, 
my dear baron, that you are of all men the 
most to be envied.’’ 

“Really ?”’ 

“Can you deny it? If you were a god, 
Riches, 


what could you wish for more? 
honors, health, absolute freedom. Besides— 
andi can say it without flattery—you have 
talent and taste for the arts; and more, oh, 
happy mortal! you possess the favor of the 
fair sex—of dark eyes that follow you with 
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languor ; of a Siegelinde who throws her- 
self in your arms.”’ 

‘‘Bah!’’ he interrupted. 
arms she throws herself ?’’ 

‘*I thought so this evening.’’ 

‘‘It is into those of my money, I tell you ; 
my money is the object of her caresses !’’ 

‘*Be it so. Her kisses are not the less 
sweet for that.’’ 

‘‘In my place, then, you would be con- 
tented with those mercenary caresses! Do 
you not believe that a little love—’’ 

‘Allow me! Love and enjoyment are 
two opposites. Who seeks the one, will not 
find the other. The love that endures for- 
ever, banishes enjoyment ; and enjoyment, 
all pure egotism, will not tolerate love, be- 
cause the latter is too exacting. No one can 
serve these two masters.”’ 

‘You are right,’’ said he, sighing. ‘I 
have chosen my part, and I have no longer 
the right to aspire to the other. And why 
should I complain ?’’ continued he, in a sar- 
castic voice. ‘‘ This woman whom you call 
Siegelinde requires of me only a little of 
that of which I have too much ; and in ex- 
change, she is for me like a glass of Cyprus 
wine, of which I drink when I am thirsty, 
and push aside when I want no more! Ha, 
ha, ha! Yes, I am to be envied !”’ 

There was a pause, during which I mus- 
tered up courage to put this indiscreet ques- 
tion : 

‘*My dear baron,”’ said I, ‘‘since the life 
of a bachelor seems not to satisfy you, why 
do you not get married ?”’ _ 

‘* Everybody asks me the same question,”’ 
he answered. 

“‘T may well believe it. 
age—’’ 

‘*T am not yet forty.” 

‘* Besides, with your social position, your 
influence—”’ 

‘* Position ! influence !’’ he cried disdain- 
fully. ‘‘ What idle words! Take away the 
fortune of the house of Goldstetten, and you 
will see what remains of my position, of my 
influence !’’ 

‘‘It is the general lot. Money and influ- 
ence go hand in hand; that is why you 
Goldstettens and Silbersteins are on your 
guard against being robbed. But,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ yesterday, at the theater, I saw at 
least twenty roses of Sharon converted into 
vases of gold. For you they unfolded their 


“Ts it into my 


A man of your 
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lustrous petals, trying to intoxicate you 
with their sweet perfume. Well! would it 
be so great a punishment to share with one 
of them your house and your abundance ?”’ 

‘“Yes, you are right. The voice that 
warns me whispers it in my ear continually. 
That must happen ; it must—and soon. I 
have already deferred it too long! And 
my hairis growing gray. It must be. The 
shades of my ancestors would rise from the 
tomb to haunt my pillow did I not give 
them an heir to ourname. Rothschild of- 
fered me the most beautiful of his two 
daughters ; Griinbein would give me his— 
all three of them, if it were possible. I must 
make up my mind this year. I must make 
a choice and bend my head to the yoke. 
But this marriage will be accursed, ac- 
cursed, Monsieur Mueller; yes, accursed !’’ 

He pressed his head between his two 
hands, and groaned sorrowfully. Was he 
taken with another fit of insanity like that 
of the evening at the Grimsel? The poor 
man once again began to interest me 
greatly. 

‘* Accursed ?’’ I hazarded finally. ‘‘ Why 
speak of curses where there is nothing but 
infinite blessings on both sides ?’’ 

‘* Alas |’ he continued, without answering 
my question. ‘‘ Woe to her that shall call 
herself my spouse! Woe to the son that 
shall be born tous! It were better for them 
—how did your Christ express it ?—it were 
better that a millstone were tied around 
their neck and that they were cast into the 
sea |’? 

‘*You mean,’’ for! tried to catch the signi- 
fication of his words, ‘‘you mean that a 
marriage without love is an insupportable 
yoke ; while perfect enjoyment exists with- 
out love. Is it not $0?” 

He neither answered nor moved. 
tinued : 

‘*But the whole world is open to you; 
there is not a circle closed to you. If you 
can not give your heart to any of the roses of 
Sharon, why not seek among the lilies of 
Bethlehem ?”’ 

He started. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* That a woman, not an Israelite, were she 
even poor, might bring you the happiness 
you fear not to be able to find among the 
princesses of Israel.’’ 

‘* My God !”’ he cried, his eyes sparkling 


I con- 
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with anger, ‘‘ how little you know me! Do 
you believe that I would mix my blood with 
a stranger ; that I would give to my son a 
mother not of our people ?’’ 

‘*Pardon me! I did not intend to offend ° 
you. I imagined that a man educated like 
you, who has traveled and who knows the 
world so well, would be too much above the 
prejudices of race to—’’ 

‘““No, no! Do not talk like that! Mon- 
sieur Mueller, I begin to understand you; 
you are a Jew-hater! Yes, yes,’’ he re- 
peated, throwing back his head and pointing 
at me with his finger, ‘‘ You are a Jew- 
hater !’’ 

‘But, baron! How can you believe— 
What have I said to—’”’ 

‘* You do not like the Jews !’’ 

‘‘T like them, but do not flatter them. Can 
I speak to you frankly of your nation ?”’ 

‘* We have been taught to support it!” 

‘*Well,’’ I answered, a little indignantly, 
‘*a people may be esteemed without being 
idealized. The virtues of the Israelites may 
be appreciated, and at the same time what 
is unpleasing in their peculiarities may be 
commented on. These peculiarities are not 
the direct consequences of their confession 
of faith ; and the Jews are wrong (for they 
do not believe it themselves) in feigning to 
attribute to a sort of religious intolerance 
the persecutions from which they at times 
have suffered, even in our days. What is 
to be blamed in them is not their religion; 
they are not detested even for their faculty 
of acquiring money, at least in Western 
Europe, because they know how to dispense 
their riches : but what is found fault with in 
the Jews, that which causes their nation to 
be looked at with suspicion and hostility 
(although as individuals they may be loved 
and esteemed), is their obstinate isolation, 
their absolute refusal to identify themselves 
with the blood and life of the people among 
whom they have dwelt for centuries.”’ 

I paused to observe the effect of my frank- 
ness ; then I asked : 

‘* You do not want to listen to me, Baron 
von Goldstetten ?”’ 

“Go on! Go on!’ 
patiently. 

‘You will not listen to me,” I replied; 
‘but if you would make up your mind, 
you, for whom the law of Moses exists no 
longer, who believe in the Talmud no longer, 


he answered im- 
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and who see no longer salvation nor damna- 
tion either in one doctrine of faith or in 
another; if you would decide to break 
through this social barrierin marrying some 
noble German girl as liberal as yourself, 
what service would you not do, not only 
yourself, but Germany and Europe! For 
your example would soon be followed by the 
more intelligent, and later by therest. And 
what a useful cross-breeding of races that 
would be! Whata valuable mixture of the 
best Eastern and Western blood ! the saga- 
city, the tenacity, the business talent, and the 
faculty of accummulation of the Semite, 
joined to the muscular force, boldness, and 
idealism of the German! What—’’ 

The baron had risen, and I saw him in 
front of me, his head held high and his eyes 
glittering. 

“Enough !’’ he cried, with an expressive 
gesture. ‘‘Enough! Ah, you call yourself 
a friend of Israel; but on the sole condition 
that Israel exists no longer, that it dissolve 
slowly by mingling itself with you! You 
say I am not a believer in the law of Moses ! 
What matter? Since when is a nation no 
longer a nation because it ceases to mutter 
the prayers of itsancestors? Has patriotism 


disappeared in Germany, in France, in Italy, 
since religious indifference has increased ? 
And in those countries are the men of liberal 


views the worst patriots? On the contrary, 
the love of country is for them a new re- 
ligion, to which they are ready to sacrifice 
everything else. And are not we Jews a 
nation more ancient and nobler than the 
best in Europe? Were we not a people of 
soldiers, of poets, and prophets when you 
haughty Gogine were leading the lives of 
beasts in your caves? And you demand 
that we shall forget all that ; that we shall 
bow the head docilely; that we shall let 
our daughters be eaten up by your sons, 
and our sons by your daughters, in order 
that you may grow fat in our flesh and on 
our money ; in order that you may enlighten 
your understandings by ours, and ennoble 
your blood with the blood of Abraham ? 
No, no, no! We will not mingle with you ; 
we wish to remain pure and upright, though 
scattered. The Messiah is long in coming ; 
perhaps he will nevercome. But if he comes 
—and that is possible—if he comes, he must 
not call in vain the name of Judah, nor find 
the seed of Abraham like grains of wheat in 
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a field choked with briers. We are rich, and 
we shall be richer still. Christian, you 
think that the Jews amass riches that they 
may boast of them and enjoy them? Listen 
to me! There is not an individual of our 
nation, however degenerate, however en- 
ervated with luxury andthe pursuit of Mam- 
mon, who does not cherish in his heart the 
idea of the resurrection of Israel; not a 
rag-picker who does not put aside a part of 
his savings ; not a capitalist who would not 
give his millions for the restoration of Israel, 
not on the banks of the Jordan, for a desert 
could no longer nourish us. The temple of 
Zion is forever in ruins, and Jehovah is in- 
terred under the débris. A god that has been 
dead to us during eighteen centuries can not 
be made to live again. The God of the 
Christians, crucified by us, persecutes us to 
eternity. Therefore, our god to-day is gold, 
which procures us power, and our god of the 
future will be the hero who shall deliver us 
from our bondage, who shall deliver us by 
reuniting us. He will lead us into a new 
country, into a new country where we shall 
employ our wealth, our talents, our vitality 
in establishing a glorious republic, envied 
and respected by the whole world; into a 
country where we shall be free, honored, 
happy—and at last at home. And there the 
accursed one—yes, the accursed one himself, 
Ahasuerus—shall find a dwelling-place and 
repose !’’ 

Standing erect, with extended arm, he 
had pronounced this harangue with ever-in- 
creasing ardor, with all a prophet’s inspira- 
tion ; but at the last words his voice fell, 
and took an accent of despair. He wrapped 
himself in his cloak, with which he covered 
himself against the coolness of the night, 
sank into his chair, and rested motionless. 

I had listened with surprise, mingled with 
anguish, and to my lips mounted the com- 
plaint of Ophelia over Hamlet: ‘‘Oh, what 
a noble mind is here o’erthrown!’’ Then I 
felt it necessary to say something, in order 
to hide the sorrowful certitude I had acquired 
of his mental disorder. : 

‘* A beautiful dream, my friend! A noble 
dream! I hope with all my heart you will 
see it realized.’’ 

‘Realized! I?’ he answered, with a 
gloomy air. ‘‘No®not I. The days have 
not yet comé. We have waited long; we 
can wait still longer. It will be better even 
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so, for we shall be in greater numbers, and 
richer in gold and in influence. I? No, 
notI! But perhaps my grandson, or my 
great-grandson. What matter whether it be 
Ahasuerus the fortieth or fiftieth? One of 
us will see it. Our house will be delivered 
from the hereditary curse.”’ 

‘*Come,’’ said I, gently, to calm him. ‘‘It 
istime. Itis growinglate. Do you not hear 
the cock crowing? Let us goin and retire 
to sleep.”’ 

‘‘Sleep, sleep!’ he replied violently. 
‘*You, perhaps. But I—do you think [ 
shall find any repose this night? I have re- 
mained quiet fifteen days ; and now I must 
gird myself and take my traveling-staff, and 
onward! Onward, onward forever! I feel 


goaded, spurred, whipped. Do you not rec- 
ollect what I told you that evening when 
you saw me through the storm and thesnow, 
pouring out my tears into that lake formed 
by the tears of the first of my race, filled by 
Do you 


the tears of all who have followed ? 
not recollect—’’ 

‘‘My God! Baron von Goldstetten—’’ 

‘Call me not by that name. Call me 
Ahasuerus. That is my proper name.’’ 

‘*As you wish. But cometo yourself. You 
had resolved never to speak of that night 
again.”’ 

‘* Yes, itis true ; but the curse forces me 
to speak sometimes. Do you know, Mon- 
sieur Mueller, what attracted me to you, 
what has made you remarkable among so 
many other Christians that I have met? It 
was the sympathy, the pity, that you 
seemed to feel for that unfortunate, before 
knowing that that unfortunate was myself. 


seen me ; you must have understood. Why 
dissimulate any more before you !’’ 

‘*T swear to you, my friend—”’ 

‘* Be silent !’’ he commanded. And with 
bared head, with his cloak folded aréund his 
neck, he placed his foot in the half-circle that 
the gas formed on the geranium bed. ‘‘ Be 
silent! Hear me, and let me depart! Once 
more I repeat what I told you that evening 
on the mountain: Turn away your face 
from me, and let your mouth curse me. I 
am Ahasuerus! Not the phantom, however, 
of Sue’s romance. Your legend is not true. 
No! Ahasuerus the First remained mortal, 
and, after having wandered three times round 
the world, with his weary feet, death camie 
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and delivered him ; but he had a son, and 
in him and each of his descendants he con- 
tinued to live, to wander through the world. 
I am flesh and blood as you are, a man, an 
offspring of my century, the Baron von 
Goldstetten ; and yet, and yet I am Aha- 
suerus, the fortieth of that name, the fortieth 
descendant of him who drove Jesus of 
Nazareth from before his door, the fortieth 
of those who bear the weight of the curse. 
Like dry leaves driven by a whirlwind, the 
first thirty of my ancestors were hunted 
from one end of the earth to another by the 
anger of the Christians’ God and by the 
fanaticism of man. But the times changed; 
the anger of the God of the Christians sub- 
sided, and man, less zealous for Heaven, be- 
came more humane. My great-grandfather 
was the first who found in this city a roof to 
shelter his head ; there my grandfather ac- 
quired capital; there my father became a 
millionaire ; and I—I am the Baron von 
Goldstetten ! But the curse, while losing its 
rigor, has not been revoked, and will never 
be, until the founding of the new Jerusalem. 
It has weighed on my father, and he was 
forced to wander. It will persecute my son 
in the midst of his riches. He will wish 
that he had never been born. And it is this 
that is chasing me now away from all this 
luxury—onward, onward forever!. Every- 
where in the world, around the world; on- 
ward without aim ; to go I know not where, 
farther, farther ever !’’ ' 

He advanced into the illuminated circle, 
and when he turned an instant to salute me, 
I remarked anew that imprint of mysterious 


, 28e which had horrified me so much before. 
And then you had watched me; you had 


Isprang forward to hold him back. 

‘“My brother !’’ I cried, ‘‘shake off this 
horrible dream ! Be a man! Come, clasp 
my hand, warm with the blood of a man like 
yourself. My brother, are we not all of us, 
Jews and Christians, that which we imagine 
ourselves to be? Are we not all of us Aha- 
sueruses, wandering from the cradle to the 
grave and not finding repose, seeking on the 
earth a place of peace, and, beyond, a dwell- 
ing for our souls ?”’ 

I wanted to take his hand, but he repulsed 
me with a gesture that made me recoil. Two 
pacés more and the red light shone on him 
no longer. Without noise, like a shadow, 
he had disappeared in the recesses of the 
garden. 
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The following morning, whileI was break- suddenly during the night, accompanied by 
fasting alone under the veranda of the vil- his valet Johann. 
la Gioconda, the housekeeper came to an- But no one could tell me whither he had 
nounce to me that the baron had departed gone. 


A ROMANCE IN THE ROUGH. 
By NATHAN B. HEATH. 


Listen, partners, to a story 
That I haven’t told before ; 

One with more of gush than glory, 
And without a drop of gore. 


Partners, since I left camp quarters 
There’s a change come over me, 

Till I shadder one man’s daughter, 
Quite as sailors do the sea; 


Till I see in eyes that glisten, 
All a tar sees in the wave 

When he sort o’ thinks it’s his’n, 
And the notion makes him brave. 


I’m in love—I, gruff old feller !— 
With a girl as good as gold; 

One with cheeks as rich and meller 
As a peach too ripe to hold. 


She has hair the hue of nuggets 

That we’ve washed from mountain streams ; 
And her waist—I’d like to hug it, 

As I sometimes do, in dreams ! 


On each little hand a dimple 
Marks each knuckle, as a smile 
Sometimes marks the sweet and simple 
Cheeks of girls not spoiled by style. 


And her voice—it seldom utters 
Sounds you wouldn’t like to hear 

’Way out thar where Gulch creek sputters 
And where women don’t appear. 


‘‘Hush !”” you say; ‘‘ we thought you’s married ; 
And you claimed you'd picked a pearl !”’ 
Right, old pards! but that love carried 
This love—to my baby girl ! 
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DEAD ELK. 


A FRACAS WITH GRIZZLY BEARS. 


By WILLIAM T. HoRNADAY. 


NE morning last spring, when out in 

Miles City, Montana, my attention 
was arrested by some very fine photographs 
of hunting-scenes, which were displayed in 
the window of the local photographer. 
Knowing full well the hard work it costs to 
bring a camera to bear on dead game just 
where it falls, I went in to compliment the 
artist on his pluck and enterprise, and also 
to secure a full series of the views. 

In truth, they were praiseworthy pictures. 
There were freshly killed elk in pine forest, 
high up on steep mountain sides ; big, old 
mountain rams on the edge of frightful 
precipices ; buffaloes lying on the snowy 


prairie in a straggling line, reaching from 
the huge old bull in the foreground away 
back to a mere black speck in the distance ; 
antelope and deer in a picturesque valley ; 
and a huge old grizzly bear lying at the edge 
of a prairie. There were pictures of huts 
made of buffalo-skins, of hunters skinning 
grand game, of pack-ponies with their packs 
on, and all sorts of camp scenes. 

Even to the naked eye the views were most 
inspiring; but when put in a powerful 
stereoscope—great guns! I could hardly 
sit still, or keep from shouting. My fingers 
tingled to their very tips, and ached to 
clutch a rifle. Icould almost feel in my lungs 
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the crisp, cold air of the mountains, and 
the glad exhilaration of the chase. But for 
my dignity, I could have fairly danced 
around as a well-trained setter does at the 
sight of his master getting out his gun. 

Fired by my enthusiasm, my photo- 
grapher brightened up also. His name was 
L. A. Huffman, and of course he proved to 
be the same Huffman who is spoken of so 
often and so highly by Mr. Shields in his 
exceedingly lively and entertaining book, 
“Rustlings in the Rockies.’’ I wascharmed 
at finding him as rigidly matter-of-fact asa 
census-taker, and wholly free from the spirit 
of self glorification that so often spoils a 
good hunter. 

In the course of our discussion of the 
views, Mr. Huffman handed me one I had 
not seen before, with the significant re- 
mark : 

‘When I went to take that view, I came 
mighty near losing my hair.”’ 

It was the picture of an immense bull elk, 
with huge, spreading antlers, lying dead in 
rather open pine woods on a very steep 
mountain side. 

“Really ?”’ said I. ‘‘Whoto? Indians?’’ 

‘“No ; bears,’’ said the artist, laconically. 

“Well, well! Now this is getting in- 


teresting. People out here have a profound 
respect for grizzlies, haven’t they ?’’ 


‘IT should say they had. In some of ’em 
it comes pretty near to being reverence. 
Why, when you begin to talk to a great 
many old hunters about going out to hunt 
bear, they’ll say; ‘Oh, no! I don’t care 
about it. I ain’t lost no bears?’ By the 
way, d’ye ever hunt grizzlies !”’ 

“No ; but I mean to pretty soon.’’ 

‘Well now, a grizzly’s noble game, and 
no mistake. I’d rather down one old grizzly 
than a dozen head of any other game. You 
know, with a grizzly, after the ball is once 
opened, it’s kill or be killed. He’s a holy 
terror, and nomistake. It takes him solong 
to die, and so much lead to kill him, that he 
never seems to know when he’s got enough. 
And he’s such an all-fired big brute, and so 
powerful, that if he gets in just one good 
lick at a man, it’s good-bye, John! I tell 
you, many a good man’s been laid low by 
one blow of a grizzly’s paw. Its just like 
being hit with a sand-bag, to say nothing of 
claws. And what’s the worst of it, a grizzly 
is so tough he'll get up and come at you 
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after he’s nominally dead / And very often, 
you know, a grizzly takes it into his head 
to do some hunting on his own hook, just 
when you’re not expecting it. They’re 
mighty uncertain in that way. That was 
what happened after I took that picture.’’ 

As a prospector would say, I knew I had 
‘‘located’’ a good story, and so determined 
to have it out then and there. The best way 
in the world to bring out a narrative is to 
fire off a whole broadside of leading ques- 
tions, all in one breath, which nothing less 
than a complete and circumstantial account 
will answer. SoI said: 

‘‘Where did that happen, anyhow, and 
when? Were you all alone? How did you 
get into such a scrape, and how on earth 
did you get out of it? Did you kill the 
bear ?”’ 

‘*Well, I'll tell you about it, since ye 
want to know,’’ said the hunting photo- 
grapher. And as nearly as I can remember 
them, these were his own words: 

“It happened up in the Clark’s Fork 
range, near the head of Pat O’Hara creek. 
In that neck o’ timber you had only to tackle 
a plum thicket or a choke-cherry patch to 
start up from one to three or four grizzlies. 
We camped down by the creek, and went up 
on the mountains to findelk. Mighty steep 
the peaks were generally, I tell you. 

‘‘Well, one morning two of our fellows— 
Shields and Sawyer—struck a band of elk 
in a thick fog, up on the side of this peak,’ 
—pointing to the picture of a snow-clad 
mountain—‘‘ and killed a cow and a year- 
ling. I was keeping camp that day, so 
missed that much of the fun. 

‘‘They were hunting on foot, and, being 
without packs, of course could not bring 
down the meat. What was more, they 
wanted me to take a view of the game; so 
Shields decided to stay by it that night, and 
keep the bears away from it until I could 
get up to him the next morning with my 
outfit. 

‘‘He must have had a lonesome watch ; 
for it certainly was a wild night, blowing 
and snowing hard. By the way, do you 
know Shields, G. O. Shields, of Chicago}? 
No? Well, he is one of the pluckiest and 
most tireless hunters I ever camped with. 

‘Well, about daylight next morning, as I 
was rounding up my horses, I heard the bark 
of his Sharp’s rifle, away up the mountain 
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side; and after snatching a quick breakfast, 
old Ed. and I took two packs in tow, and 
started up. The view in the early morning 
certainly was grand. For atime everything 
was shut out by the snow and the driving 
fog, and then suddenly it would lift, and 
through the breaks we could see the rugged 
crags and peaks looming up, all covered 
with snow and ice. 

‘* When we got within ear-shot of Shields, 
he greeted us with a regular war-whoop. 

‘** Hooray, old pard !’ sezzee. ‘We've got 
the chief this pull. He’s a ripper, I tell 
you; big as a beef steer; and horns—oh, 
hush! Just wait till I take you up to him.’ 

‘* ¢ Where is he?’ says I. 

‘**Up the mountain a ways. He came 
snortin’ and blowin’ his whistle around my 
camp just once too often this time; and I'll 
pack his head tocamp if it takes all summer. 
I blazed thetrail as I came down, and I guess 
we can find him without any trouble.’ 

‘*T made haste, and took a view of the cow 
and yearling—here it is—and then loaded 
up again, and put some of the meat on my 
old sorrel. Just then Mike Weise came up ; 
he was a Michigan boy; so taking him 
along with us, and leaving old Ed. to go 
down alone, we pulled for the prize. It was 


a long, hard climb, and took us until past 
noon to make it. 
‘* Well, it was a grand old elk, and no mis- 


take. No wonder Shields was proud of it! 
The horns were simply immense. It lay 
amongst the pines, surrounded by quite an 
undergrowth of scrub-pines and bushes. A 
few yards below it and a little to one side 
lay the top of a fallen tree; but, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t notice that until afew minutes 
later. 

‘As soon as we got there I smelt bear. 
Do you know you can sme// a grizzly quite a 
little distance ?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ I answered, ‘‘at least not in the 
woods.”’ 

‘* Well, youcan. A horse can smell one, 
too, as quick as a man, if not quicker. I saw 
then that my old sorrel smelled bear as plain 
as I did ; for he showed it. Sure enough, we 
found signs of bear on the elk. By Jove! 
they had pawed the moss and dead branches 
away from the carcass on all sides, and 
cleared up for a regular picnic. We could 
see claw-marks on the soft parts of the car- 
cass, here and there ; and everything looked 
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as if we had put in an appearance just as 
the first course was about to be served up. 

‘Well, sir, I could smell those bears then 
just as plainly as I can smell the collodion 
in that dark-room now; and so could old 
sorrel. He sniffed, and snorted, and peered 
all about into the scrub-pine undergrowth, 
with his nostrils wide open and his eyes 
just fairly bulging out. He realized the 
danger more than any of usmen. Finally, 
Ihad to take a turn around his nose with a 
rawhide lasso to keep him from bolting 
down the mountain. The other fellows 
didn’t seem to feel that there was any danger; 
but I vowI never felt more skittish in my 
life. 

‘*As quick as I could I began to unpack 
my view outfit to take a view of the elk, 
when all of a sudden old Rony, my pet 
saddle-horse, in whom I had all confidence, 
and who had never flinched before, began 
to get terror-stricken. Itied him also, then 
hurriedly made this view of the elk. It 
ain’t a very good one, I know; but you bet 
I didn’t linger very long with my head under 
that focusing-cloth. 

‘** As soon as I got my negative I said to 
the boys : 

‘** Now, fellers, if you want to get back to 
camp with whole hides, you’d better yank 
the head off that wapiti right lively, for even 
a -bear’s patience won’t hold out forever. 
There’s a whole snarl of ’em right handy by, 
and don’t you forget it !’ 

‘‘Shields and Mike Weise fell to work 
right off to skin the elk’s neck and cut off 
the head; and in a few minutes I had my 
oufit all packed up again. I was standing 
about fifty feet away from the carcass and 
rather below it, with a turn of old sorrel’s 
lariat around my hand. The boys were both 
bent down over the elk, skinning away, 
with their backs up hill, when all at once, 
from the scrub-pines, at a point above us all 
and between us, out came what seemed to 
me to be ‘/wenty grizzlies instead of only 
three. They were not over forty feet from 
either of us, and came straight toward me, 
grunting and ‘woh, wohing,’ crowding and 
snarling, bristles up and mouths open. They 
meant business, I tell you ; but my rifle was 
on the other side of the elk !’’ 

‘‘What on earth did you do?’ I asked 
breathlessly. 

‘Well, sir, there was only one thing I 
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could do. I faced the old bear that was in 
front, threw up both hands, and bawled out 
at the top of my lungs, as if I would eat 
him up: 

“* Hooy ! you son-of-a-gun !” 

“The next instant old sorrel took a flying 
leap down hill, jerked me backward through 
the air as if I had been nothing at all, and 
we all landed pell-mell in that tree-top, 
horse, man, elk-meat, outfit and all, with 
one tremendous crash. 

“IT was scratched and torn all over; but 
scrambled out double quick, you bet. The 
bears had pulled up short; but the boys had 
not seen them at all, and there they stood, 
knives in hand, looking at the circus old 
Sorrel and I was making. I yelled out at 
them : 

“You blasted fools! get your fukes, and 
give it to em quick, or they’ll tear us all to 
pieces ! 

“Well, sir, those varmints were so kinder 
Startled by the row, they turned about, ‘ woh, 


wohing’ and snarling, and deliberately 
walked back into the cover, and stopped not 
fifty feet from where the boys stood. 

‘“ Weise caught up his gun, and Shields 
followed suit, while I waved my hat frantic- 
ally, and pointed in the direction of the 
bears, urging the boys to ‘ get up there and 
pump ’em full of lead before they make 
another sally on us.’ 

‘“‘T tell you, I was scared plenty. Did you 
ever see an old grizzly stick up his nose and 
say ‘Woosh!’ to a dog? I had seen that 
before ; but never until I looked up square 
into that old she’s ugly mug had I ever seen 
or heard anything quite so ugly. 

‘‘It was Mike’sturn next. He madeabout 
a dozen or fifteen short, tip-toeing steps in 
the direction I had pointed, when he sud- 
denly leaped to one side, partly raised his 
Winchester, and then, without firing, he 
cleared the distance back to Shields and I in 
about three of the highest and longest 
jumps I ever sawa man make. Right after 
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him, lighting right in his tracks at each 
jump, came an old she grizzly, crashing 
through the undergrowth, with blood in her 
eye. 

‘*By this time Shields had grasped the 
situation, and when Mike and the bear broke 
cover, he stood gun in hand ready to receive 
the procession. But Mike showed good 
pluck. As he landed in the trail near us, he 
pulled up short, wheeled about, threw his 
piece to his shoulder, and planted a 45 bullet 
squarely under the bear’s ear, smashing her 
brains to jelly, and killing her instantly. 
Shields’s gun then spoke, and laid another 
low within fifty feet of us; then, rushing a 
few yards up the hill in the wake of the 
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third one, they sent him into the woods 
badly wounded. 

‘‘And then there was such a hand-shak- 
ing as I never saw outside of a revival meet- 
ing, anda hurrah that could have been heard 
in camp, three miles away. We dragged 
the two bears down to the elk, and fifteen 
minutes after taking the first picture I made 
this one. We named it, ‘Elk and Bears: 
Glory enough for One Day.’ Then we packed 
our trophies, and soon landed in camp, where 
we had such a supper and such a war-dance 
as I venture to say was never indulged in by 
pale-faces on the Pat O’Hara before nor 
since.”’ 


A MAY EVENING. 


By NIKIKOLAI VASILIEVITCH GOGOL. 


HERE were sounds of merriment in 
the village, and a chorus of song mur- 
mured, stream-like, through its single 
street. It was the hour when lads and lasses, 
after their hard day’s work, meet in the 


mellow gloaming to express their feelings 
in melodies which, though glad, are never 


without a strain of sadness. The pensive 
eventide was dreamily embracing the blue 
heaven, and transforming every visible ob- 
ject into something vague, shadowy, and 
ghost-like. The brooding gloom settled into 
night, and still the stream of song flowed on 
without surcease. 

Guitar in hand, the eldest son of the vil- 
lage headman steals away from his comrades, 
and makes toward a house that is half 
hidden by a screen of pink-blossomed cherry- 
trees. As he walks, the young Cossack 
strikes a few notes on the instrument, and 
steps a measure to his own music. When he 
reaches the house, he stops, and, aftera short 
pause, touches his guitar again, and sings a 
song of love, soft and low: 


“ The sun is low, the night is near, 
Come, oh, come to me, sweetheart, dear !’’ 


‘*No use,’’ murmured the Cossack when 
he had finished his song, at the same time 
drawing near to the window. ‘‘My dar- 
ling is asleep. Hahn! Hahn!* are you 
asleep, or don’t you like to expose your 


*A pet diminutive for Hanna. 


pretty face to the cold? Or maybe you 
won’t come out for fear we may be seen to- 
gether. But there is nothing to fear. The 
night is warm, and there is nobody near. 
And if anybody does come, I will hide you 
in my arms, and none shall see you. And 
if the wind blows cold, I will press you to 
my heart, warm you with kisses, and put 
my cap on your tiny feet, my darling. Only 
look out for one moment: put your hand 
out of the window that I may touch your 
rosy fingers. 

‘* No, you’re not asleep !”’ he adds, passion- 
ately, after waiting in vain for an answer. 
“You are laughing at me. Well, laugh if 
it pleases you. Good-bye!’’ 

He turns round, throws back his cap, and, 
still gently touching his guitar, draws a few 
paces away. Almost at the same moment 
the wooden handle of the door begins to 
stir, the door opens with a squeak, and a 
girl in the spring of seventeen appears on 
the threshold, and, still holding the handle, 
she looks furtively around. Her eyes shine 
in the dusk like little stars, and even the 
pink flush on her cheeks is not unobserved 
by the young Cossack. 

‘“‘ How impatient you are !’’ she whispers. 
‘“You were actually getting angry! Why 
did you come when there were so many 
people about? Iam all of a tremble.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, my darling ; come closer to 
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me,’’ replied the lover, laying aside his 
guitar, and sitting down on the door-step. 
“You know that to be one hour without 
seeing you is a great trial for me.”’ 

‘Do you know what I am thinking ?”’ in- 
terrupts the girl, looking at him pensively. 
“T am thinking—something tells me that in 
the future we shall not be able to see each 
other so often. I don’t think the people 
hereabouts are good people. The lasses look 
jealous; and as for the young men— My 
mother, too, she has begun to watch me 
more of late. I own I was happier amongst 
strangers before I came here.’’ And a shade 
of sadness settled for a moment on her 
beautiful face. 

“‘Only two short months in your native 
village, and you are already unhappy! 
Perhaps you afe getting tired of it and—of 
me?”’ 

“Oh, no; I am not tired of you,’’ she 
answers, with a smile. ‘‘I love you, you 
dark-browed Cossack! I love you for your 
hazel eyes; and when they look into mine, 
my soul answers back, and I feel happy and 
glad. AndI like to hear you play on your 
guitar, and see you walk about the street. 
Oh, I like it so much !’ 


““My own Hahn !’’ exclaims the Cossack, 
in an ecstasy, kissing the girl and drawing 
her closer to him. 

“Wait, Leoko! 
tell me, did you speak to my father ?”’ 

‘“Wha-at !”’ he asks, as if suddenly wak- 


That is enough. Now, 


ing from adream. ‘‘ Speak to your father ! 
Yes, I said that I wanted to marry—to have 
you for my wife. Yes, I spoke to him.’’ 

The words ‘‘I spoke ’’ seemed to fall from 
his lips reluctantly and almost sadly. 

** Well ?”” 

‘“What can you make of him? The old 
curmudgeon pretends to be deaf. He won't 
hear, and keeps scolding because I go about 
with the boys. But don’t think about it, 
Hahn. On the word of a Cossack, I’ll bend 
him to my will before I’ve done.”’ 

“You have only to say a word, Leoko. It 
shall be as you wish. I know that by my- 
self. At any other time I should not have 
listened. Now, in spite of myself, I could 
not help doing whatever you ask me.”’ 

“Look ! look !’’ she went on, resting her 
head on his shoulder and raising her eyes to 
the warm sky. ‘‘Look there! Far, far 
away are glimmering little stars: one, two, 
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three, four, five. Is it not true that those are 
angels, opening the windows of their bright 
little homes, and looking down on us? Is it 
not so, my Leoko? Are they not looking on 
our earth? What if men had wings, and 
could fly up there! Yet, not one of our 
trees reaches the heavens. Still, people say 
there is a land where grows a tree whose 
topmost branches touch the sky, and that, 
on Ascension Day, God comes down by it to 
earth.”’ 

‘“No, Hahn! God has a ladder which 
stretches from Heaven to earth. On Ascen- 
sion Day holy angels let down this ladder, 
and, as soon as God puts his foot on the first 
rung, all evil spirits take to flight and fall 
headlong into hell. That is why, on the 
Lord’s Day, there are no evil spirits on 
earth.”’ 

‘‘How gently stirs the water—just like a 
babe in a cradle !’’ says Hanna, pointing to 
a pool hard by, begirt with weeping willows, 
whose melancholy branches drooped in the 
water. 

On a hillock near a pine wood, slumbered 
an old wooden house, with closed shutters ; 
the roof was covered with moss and weeds, 
the windows were half hidden with apple- 
trees, the dark pines veiled it with shadows 
and gave it a weird and specter-like look. 

‘*T remember as though it were a dream,”’ 
went on Hanna, keeping her eyes on Leoko, 
‘that long, long ago, when I was very, very 
little and lived with mother, I used to hear 
terrible stories about that house. I am sure, 
Leoko, you know all about it.’’ 

‘* God be with it, my darling! Don't mind 
what old women and fools say. You would 
only be frightened and would not sleep if I 
told you.”’ 

‘*Oh, no; go on and tell me, like a dear 
good boy!’’ she said, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and pressing her cheek to 
his. ‘‘ You don’t love me; I know you 
don’t: youonly pretend. You have another 
sweetheart ; I am sure you have. You must 
tell me about the old house. I shall not be 
afraid, and I shall sleep all the same. But 
if you don’t tell me, I shall not sleep a bit ; 
I shall be thinking, thinking all the night 
through. Do tell me, Leoko!’’ 

‘‘T shall think soon that what people say 
is true: every woman is possessed by her 
own peculiar devil of curiosity. Well, 
listen. Long, long ago there lived in that 
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house an old man, who had an only daugh- 
ter. She was handsome; her face was as 
white as snow—just like yours. Her father 
was a widower, on the look-out for a second 
wife. ‘ Will youcontinueto love me as you 
do now when you marry again, father?’ she 
would ask him. Andthen he would say: ‘I 
shall, my daughter; I shall love you more 
ardently than ever, and go on giving you ear- 
rings and ornaments as I have always done.’ 

‘The old man married and brought home 
his young wife. She was a fine woman, that 
wife of his, with a blooming red-and-white 
complexion and big black eyes; but she 
cast such an evil glance at her step-daughter 
that the girl shrieked in deadly fear, but not 
a word did the step-mother speak to her all 
day long. When night came and the father 
and his wife retired, the girl locked herself 
up in her own room, and, feeling sad, bent 
her head and fell a-weeping. A little while 
after, happening to look around, she spied a 
fierce-looking black cat creeping toward 
her. Its fur was all a-flame, and its claws 
struck on the floor like iron. In her terror 
the girl jumped on a chair ; the cat followed 
her. She sprang into bed ; the cat sprang 
after her, and, flying at her throat, began to 
choke her. Tearing the creature away, with 
a cry she flung it on the ground; but the 
next moment it was again crawling toward 
her, its savage eyes burning with rage. 
Rendered desperate by terror, the girl seized 
her father’s sword, which hung on the wall, 
and with a single stroke cut off the cat’s left 
paw; whereupon the cat immediately dis- 
appeared. 

‘* All the following day and the day after, 
the young wife kept her room. When she 
came out on the third day, her left hand was 
bandaged, and she carried the arm in asling. 
Then the poor girl knew that her mother was 
a witch, and that she had cut off her hand. 
On the fourth day the old man ordered his 
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daughter to hew wood, draw water, and scrub 
the floors, as if she was a menial servant or 
acommon peasant. On the fifth he chased 
her from the house, without giving her either 
Shoes for her feet or bread or money for a 
journey. The poor girl could bear it no 
longer, and, covering her face with her 
hands, she wept bitter tears. 

‘***You have ruined your daughter, my 
father !’ she cried. ‘The witch has cast her 
spell over you, and wrecked your soul. May 
God forgive you! As for me, He has not 
willed that I should remain much longer in 
the world.’ 

‘‘And look !’? went on Leoko, pointing 
toward the house. ‘‘ Do you see that high 
bank? Well, from that bank she threw her- 
self into the pool, and since then she belongs 
no more to the world. That, Hahn, is what 
the old folks say ; but they say so many 
things! The present owner wants to sell 
the house, and they talk about turning it 
into a brewery. But I think I hear voices. 
The lads and lasses are coming home. Good 
night, darling ; don’t think about that old 
woman’s tale. I daresay it is all nonsense.”’ 

And then, after embracing and kissing 
her, he went away. 

‘*Good night, Leoko !’’ answered Hanna, 
whose gaze was still fixed on the dark pine 
wood. 

As she looked, a great fiery ball rose slowly 
from the shadows, and seemed to fill the 
earth with a triumphant splendor. The 
pool was lighted up with a shower of sparks, 
and the pine wood on the hill began to stand 
out from the background of dark green. 

When the merrymakers had passed, and 
their voices had died in the distance, every 
sound was hushed, night covered the earth 
with a mantle of silence, and Hanna, after a 
last, wistful glance in the direction taken by 
her lover, drew back into the house, and 
closed and bolted the door. 














THE YOUNG HERO. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


HEN the clock struck one, we and 

our teacher were in front of the 
Town Hall to see the medal for civil valor 
given to the boy that saved one of his com- 
rades from the Po. 

On the terrace in front waved a large tri- 
colored flag. 

We entered the court-yard of the Hall, 
which was already full of people. At the 
farther end was a table covered with red 
cloth, with some papers on it, and behind it 
a rowof gilt arm-chairs for the Syndic and 
the Council ; the town criers were there in 
sky blue waistcoats.and white stockings. 

On the right of the court-yard was drawn 
up a company of city guards, covered with 
medals, and next to them a squad of cus- 
toms guards; on the other side were the 
firemen in full uniform, and many soldiers 
off duty, who had come to look on—cavalry- 
men, sharp-shooters, and artillerymen. The 
remaining space was thronged with gentle- 
men, towns-people, a few officers, women, 
and boys. 

We squeezed ourselves into a corner where 
there was already a crowd of scholars and 
teachers of the other classes. Near us there 
was a group of common boys from ten to 
eighteen years old, who were laughing and 
talking loudly, and it was plain that they 
were all from the Po suburb, comrades or 
acquaintances of the boy that was to get the 
medal. 

Above, all the windows were occupied by 
Municipal officials ; even the balcony of the 


library was filled with people, crowding 
against the balustrade; on the opposite 
balcony, above the entrance gate, numbers 
of girls from the public schools were huddled, 
and many ‘‘ Soldiers’ Daughters,’’ with their 
fine blue veils. It was just like a theater. 
All were talking merrily, looking every 
now and then toward the red table to see 
if anybody appeared. The band was play- 
ing softly at the end of the porch. The sun 
beat on the high walls. It was beautiful. 

Suddenly everybody in the court-yard, on 
the balconies, and in the windows, began to 
clap their hands. I stood on tip-toe to see. 
The crowd behind the red table had opened, 
and a man and a woman had come forward. 
The man was holding a boy by the hand. 

He was the one that had saved his com- 
panion. The man was his father, a mason, 
and was in holiday dress. The woman—his 
mother—was small and fair, and wore a 
black gown. The boy, who was also fair 
and small, wore a gray jacket. ; 

At the sight of all those people, and on 
hearing that roar of applause, they all three 
stood still, without daring either to look or 
move. A town crier pushed them up to the 
right of the table. 

Everybody remained silent for a moment, 
and then the applause burst forth again on 
allsides. The boy looked up at the windows, 
and then at the balcony where the ‘‘ Soldiers’ 
Daughters’’ were; he held his hat in his 
hands, and it seemed as if he did not exactly 
understand where he was. It appeared to 
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me that he looked something like Coretti 
in the face; but he had more color. His 
father and mother kept their eyes fixed on 
the table. 

Meanwhile, all the boys from the Po 
suburb, who were close to us, pressed for- 
ward, and made signs to their companion, 
in order to be seen, calling him in a low 
voice, ‘‘Pin! Pin! Pinot!’ By dint of 
calling him, they made themselves heard. 
The boy looked at them, and held up his hat 
to hide a smile. 

At a given moment all the guards stood at 
‘‘attention.’’ The Syndic came in, accom- 
panied by many gentlemen. 

The Syndic, who was quite gray, with a 
big tricolored scarf, stood beside the table ; 
all the others took places behind and on 
each side. The band stopped playing, the 
Syndic made a signal, all became silent. 
He began to speak. I did not quite catch 
his first words; but I understood that he 
was telling what the boy had done. Then 
his voice grew louder, and swelled out so 
clear and sonorous through the whole court- 
yard that I did not lose another word: 

‘* When, from the bank, he saw his com- 
panion struggling in the river, already seized 


with the terror of death, he stripped off his 
clothes and went to his aid, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. People called out to him, 


‘You'll be drowned!’ He did not answer; 
they laid hold of him ; he disengaged him- 
self; they called him by name; he was 
already inthe water. The river was swollen, 
and the risk terrible, even fora man. 

‘* But he struck out against death with all 
the strength of his little body and of his 
big heart ; he reached and caught hold of 
the unfortunate boy in time, just as he was 
sinking, and brought him to the surface ; 
he fought furiously against the current, 
which was carrying him away with his 
comrade, who was trying to clasp him ; and 
several times he sank and came up again 
with a desperate effort ; obstinate, invincible 
in his holy purpose, not like a boy who is 
trying to save another boy, but like a man, 
like a father striving to save a son who is 
his hope and his life. 

‘* Finaliy, God did not allow such generous 
courage to be useless. The boy swimmer 
snatched the victim from the giant river, 
and brought him to land; and, besides, with 
others, gave him the first comforts; after 
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which he returned home quietly and alone, 
and ingenuously related what he had done. 

‘*Gentlemen, beautiful and admirable is 
heroism in man. But in a boy, in whom no 
aim of ambition or of any other interest is 
yet possible ; in a boy who is bolder because 
he has less strength ; in a boy of whom 
nothing is asked, who is bound to nothing, 
who already appears to us so noble and 
amiable, not when he makes a sacrifice, but 
even when he comprehends and recognizes 
the sacrifice of others—heroism in a boy 
is divine. 

‘‘Gentlemen, I will say nomore. Ido not 
wish to set off with superfluous praises so 
simple a greatness of soul. Behold here before 
you the valiant and noble rescuer. Soldiers, 
salute him like a brother; mothers, bless 
him like a son; children, remember his 
name, impress his face on your minds, that 
it may never more be canceled from your 
memories or from your hearts. 

‘*Come here, boy. In the name of the 
King of Italy, I give you the medal for civil 
valor.”’ 

A loud hurrah, shouted by many voices, 
echoed through the hall. 

The Syndic took the medal from the table 
and fastened it on the boy’s breast. Then 
he embraced and kissed him. The mother 
put her hand to her eyes, and the father 
bowed his head. The Syndic shook them 
both by the hand, and, taking the patent of 
the decoration, tied round with a ribbon, 
gave it to the woman. Then he turned to 
the boy, and said : 

‘May the remembrance of this day, so 
glorious for you, so happy for your father 
and mother, keep you all your life in the 
way of virtue and of honor. Good-bye.”’ 

The Syndic went out, the band played, 
and all seemed ended, when the group of 
firemen opened, and a boy about eight or 
nine years old, pushed forward by a woman 
who immediately concealed herself, rushed 
toward the young hero, and threw himself 
into his arms. 

Another burst of applause resounded in 
the court-yard : everybody had understood 
at once that this was the boy who had been 
saved from the Po, and who had come to 
thank his rescuer. 

After having kissed him, he took him by 
the arm to accompany him out. The two 
boys first, and the father and mother behind, 
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advanced toward the door, passing with 
difficulty through the crowd, which made 
room as they passed—guards, boys, soldiers, 
and women, in confusion. Everybody pushed 
forward ‘and stood on tip-toe to see the boy. 
Those on his way touched his hand. When 
he passed in front of tlte school-boys, they all 
waved their caps in the air. The boys from 
the Posuburb made a great noise, pulling him 
by the arms and the jacket, and crying : 

“Pin! hurrah for Pin! Bravo, Pinot !’’ 

I saw him pass quite close. His face was 
beaming with joy. The medal had a white, 
red, and green ribbon. His mother was 
crying and laughing ; his father twisted his 
moustache with one hand, which trembled 
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windows and on the balconies continued to 
lean over and applaud. All at once, when 
they were about to enter the porch, ‘there 
came down from the balcony, on which 
were the ‘‘Soldiers’ Daughters,’’ a shower 
of pansies, and little bouquets of violets 
and of daisies, which fell on the heads of 
the boy, his father, and his mother, and 
were scattered on the ground. Many be- 
gan hastily to pick them up, and gave 
them to the mother. The band at the end 


of the court-yard played very softly a beauti- 
ful air, which seemed like the singing of so 
many silvery voices, moving slowly away 
down the banks of a river. 


THE. LITTLE REFORMERS. 


By KATHARINE B. Foor. 


THIRD PART. 


HE week seemed to go slowly by, and 

Margaret and Janet seemed so absorbed 
in each other, and whispered so much 
in corners during recess, that the other 
girls were wildly anxious, and when they 
could find out nothing, became disdainfully 
sniffy. 

At last Friday came. Janet could go 
again, although Aunt Nancy said: 

“T don’t approve of such violent inti- 
macies, but this is your uncle's affair.’’ 

Just for a very few minutes Janet felt sorry 
and grieved that Aunt Nancy disapproved 
of the matter, and then she tried to put it 
all aside, and ran up the steps of Margaret’s 
house ina very happy frame of mind. 

“JT know father has thought of some- 
thing,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ because he looks so 
funny.”’ 

They could hardly eat any dinner they 
were so excited, until Mr. Freeman said: 
“Girls, if you don’t eat your dinner I sha’n’t 
tell you my plans.’’ Then they ate all that 
there was on their plates. 

After dinner Mr Freeman didn’t wait to 
read his paper, but said : 

“Now, girls, sit down and I’ll tell you 
while I smoke what I’ve thought. I think, 
Margaret, that perhaps Uncle Dick will come 
and give a lecture if you and Janet write 
and ask him, and explain matters. Aunt 


Ellen agrees that you may have our parlors; 
but before you write to Uncle Dick you 
must think up two women to manage this 
affair. Now, whom can you think of?’’ 

There was a dead silence for some min- 
utes. Then Aunt Ellen said : 

‘*Wouldn’t Mrs. John Hall be a good one 
to push it and arrange things? She has 
excellent judgment, and is very good and 
kind.”’ 

‘‘The very one,’’ said Mr. Freeman. 
‘*But while she has really good social in- 
fluence, and would interest good, sensible 
people, she could not reach the ultra-fashion- 
able set. Now, who can?” 

‘Oh! Margaret,’’ said Janet, ‘‘ who was 
that pretty—oh ! such a pretty young lady, 
who was here that first Saturday I ever 
came ?’’ 

‘*T don’t remember at all,’’ said Margaret, 
looking puzzled. 

‘‘Oh, don’t you remember,’’ said Janet, 
‘that she asked you in the hall who that 
frightfully dressed girl was ?’’ 

‘*Oh !’ said Margaret, ‘‘I do remember, 
and I was afraid you heard, she was so rude; 
it was Mrs. Ferris, father.”’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Tom Ferris, Edith Carnes?’ said 
Mr. Freeman. ‘‘She’s the very one, fashion- 
able and in the swim, and really kind- 
hearted, and always dying to get hold of 
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some startling novelty. Couldn’t bea better 
person.”’ 

‘‘And now, if you please, we will go to 
see both these ladies this very evening.’’ 

‘** Oh father, couldn’t you go alone?”’ said 
Margaret. 

And Janet said: ‘‘ Oh, I can’t go to see 
that lady that made fun of me!’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said Mr. Freeman, sitting 
down, ‘‘if Margaret can’t take the trouble, 
and you are afraid of being laughed at, I’m 
afraid you won’t do for reformers, and the 
bird slaughter will have to go on.”’ 

‘*Mercy !’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ I'll go, father, 
if you won't go alone; and you'll go too, 
Netty, won’t you ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Janet, slowly, ‘‘but—’’ 

‘*T know just how you feel,’’ said Aunt El- 
len. ‘‘ But don't mind; do it for the birds.’’ 

Janet still hesitated. 

‘*Come,’’ said Miss Prentiss, encoura- 
gingly, ‘‘ nothing is worth doing that does 
not cost us anything.”’ 

Janet looked at her. 

‘“Why,’’ she said, ‘‘ why, yes,’’ and her 
eyes brightened ; ‘‘ why, I won’t mind my 
clothes at all, if they’ll pay for the birds.”’ 

‘* That’s a brave girl,’’ said Miss Prentiss, 
and she kissed her. ‘‘I know how it hurts 
you to wear ugly things; I had to once.”’ 

‘* Well, skip along, girls,’’ said Mr. Free- 
man. 

First they called to see Mrs. Hall, and 
here Margaret was the spokeswoman, and 
she told shortly and clearly what they 
wanted to do, and how they wanted Mrs. 
Hall to help them, and interest good people. 

Mrs. Hall listened quietly and then said : 

‘‘T'll help you allI can. It’s a dreadful 
fashion, but then, you know, I’m not 
fashionable. I can't interest the very people 
who can do most to stop it.”’ 

‘*Oh !’ said Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ we’ve picked 
out our fashionable helper—Mrs. Tom Fer- 
ris : 

‘*Mrs. Tom Ferris! Bless me! Well, if 
she will be interested, she can influence 
people enough.”’ 

‘‘This young lady is going to try todo 
that,’’ said Mr. Freeman, laying his hand 
on Janet’s arm. 

Janet colored and looked up shyly. 

‘* Well,”’ said Mrs. Hall, ‘‘ I’m sure I hope 
you'll succeed.’’ And even she, good, un- 
worldly woman that she was, couldn’t help 
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giving a quick glance at Janet’s dress. It 
was such a hideous plaid, and her shoes were 
‘*common-sense’’ to the last degree, and 
her gloves were ugly silk ones, fleece-lined 
and comfortable, but not pretty; and her 
hat was of the same order, and she wore an 
ill-fitting outside garment. But then, too, 
there was her sweet, interesting face, with 
the pretty color coming and going, and the 
bright, earnest eyes, and Mrs. Hall nodded 
and added cordially : 

‘*7’m sure you will succeed.’’ 

Then as they rose to go she said : 

‘‘But are you not going to charge an 
entrance fee, or take up a contribution, or 
something ?’’ 

‘‘Why, we haven’t thought of it,’’ said 
Margaret. 

Janet said: ‘‘I’ve just thought of some- 
thing. Couldn’t we send out some invita- 
tions, written ones, and say what the pro- 
fessor was going to talk about—that is, if 
he will talk—and then put at the bottom of 
the page: ‘A fee will be charged to every 
woman wearing a bird or any part of its 
plumage on a hat or about their dress.”’ 

‘*My dear,’’ said Mrs. Hall, ‘‘it is a stroke 
of genius. Certainly nothing could be 
better.’’ And they all shook hands and the 
visitors left. 

‘*So far so good,’’ said Mr. Freeman as 
they went down the steps. ‘‘ Now for Mrs. 
Ferris. Luckily it’s only two blocks away.” 

Mrs. Ferris was at home and alone. 

‘*Dear me! Why, this is a pleasure,” 
she said as she shook hands with Mr. Free- 
man and Margaret, ‘‘and this is Margaret’s 
little friend. I remember seeing her once 
at your house.”’ 

Janet colored to the roots of her hair, and 
then turned pale. 

‘* Yes, Janet has something to say to you. 
We have just been to see Mrs. John Hall, 
and Margaret told the story there. Now, 
Janet, tell Mrs. Ferris about your and Mar- 
garet’s plan.”’ 

‘*You see,’’ began Janet, timidly, while 
Mrs. Ferris looked at her curiously, ‘‘ we 
want to help the birds, and to stop people 
from wearing their poor wings, and feathers, 
and breasts,” and here Janet forgot herself 
and warmed to her subject, ‘‘and to keep 
them from being skinned alive—”’ 

‘* Skinned alive !”’ cried Mrs. Ferris, ‘oh, 
horrors !’’ 
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“Yes,’’ said Janet, ‘‘and then, you see, 
they kill the mother birds, and then the 
young ones die, and you see—well, you see 
we want somebody to help us to stop people 
wearing them, and who'll stop herself.’’ 
And Janet looked fully in Mrs. Ferris’s face 
for the first time. ‘‘ And, oh, won’t you, 
please? You are so pretty! If you only 
would !’’ 

‘Thank you,”’ Mrs. Ferris said, laughing, 
“T must help you now, whether or no;’’ and 
she blushed, for Janet’s admiration was so 
genuine that it was very delightful to her ; 
‘but what do you want me todo?” 

Then Mr. Freeman explained a little more 
about the plan, and told of Janet’s idea of 
getting money in fees, and Mrs. Ferris said : 

“That’s a brilliant thought, for every wo- 
man in New York has feathers on her hat 
this season, and, being in Lent, no one will 
have a new bonnet. Dear me, yes, we shall 
make lots of money by it.’’ 

Then, after a little more talk about ways 
and means, and the explanation that the 
lecturer had not yet been written to, and 
Mr. Freeman telling that his rooms were to 
be used, they came home much pleased so 
far. 

The next day the girls sat down to write 
the letter to the professor at Cambridge, who 
is only known in this story as Uncle Dick. 

““Now,”’ said Janet, ‘‘ you write the letter, 
Margaret.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,’’ said Margaret ; 
“you know father said we must write the 
letter together, and if I write it you will 
have to tell me what to say.”’ 

“But I don’t know him,”’ said Janet, ‘‘ and 
you do.”’ 

“That doesn’t make any difference. This 
is to be a business letter, and it is to be yours 
just as much as mine, because we are 
partners in it.’’ 

Margaret opened her desk, and took out 
her writing materials. 

“Sit right here by me, Janet,’’ she said, 
pointing to a low chair by her side. ‘‘ Now, 
I'll date it to begin. ‘New York, April 3, 
188-. Dear Uncle Dick :’”’ 

“But that is a funny way to begin a busi- 
ness letter,’’ said Janet. 

“Is it?’ said Margaret. ‘‘ Why, I don’t 
see why it should. You have to call people 
by their names if you are writing business 
letters to them.”’ 
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‘* Well, I guess that’s right afterall. Now 
you begin it.’’ 

‘*Goodness ! I haven’t an ideain my head, 
and I know it’s got to be written exactly 
right, because I heard Uncle Dick say once 
that if there was anything that he hated in 
all the world, it was to get a letter that 
didn’t tell things plainly to begin with.”’ 

‘*Oh !’ said Janet, ‘‘ is he that kind of a 
man? That’s just like Uncle Ross. Then 
I think I know exactly how to write it.’’ 

‘*Go ahead, then,’’ said Margaret, as she 
took up her pen. 

*“Wouldn’t you catch it if Miss Gray 
heard you say that !’’ 

‘* Wouldn’t I just |’ said Margaret. 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Shaw.’’ And she drew 
herself up in a prim attitude. ‘Are you 
prepared, young ladies? If so, we will at- 
tend to our lessons.”’ 

Janet laughed. 

‘‘Nowreally, Netty,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ we 
must begin.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Janet, in a dubious 
tone, looking very hard at the wall in front 
of her. ‘‘I can only think of what Uncle 
Ross told me the other day when I was try- 
ing to write a composition. He said, ‘Don’t 
mind about the beginning ; just begin.’”’ 

‘**T have a friend who feels just as dread- 
fully as I do—’”’ 

‘*You mustn’t begin it that way at all,”’ 
said Margaret. ‘‘ That makes it seem as if 
I had the idea first.”’ 


‘‘If you interrupt me, I can’t go on at 
all,’’ said Janet ; ‘‘ you must write what I 
say.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Margaret, and she read over 


‘**T have a friend who 
And she 


what she had written : 
feels just as dreadfully as I do— 
looked up inquiringly. 

‘**About the birds,’’’ said Janet. ‘‘‘I 
mean the way they are killed to put in bon- 
nets and hats, and—and—feather trimmings 
and things ; and we want to stop it if wecan. 
Margaret thought—’ 

‘*Oh, no; you mustn’t write that. I mean, 
‘I thought that perhaps you would come 
here and give people a lecture, and tell them 
so much about the birds, just as you told me 
one summer, that they would feel, after they 
heard you, just as if they were murderers to 
wear them—wings, and heads, and breasts, I 
mean. We think we can get two ladies to 
sort of manage the thing for us, if you will 
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give usa lecture. Will you write and tell 
us if you will come, and when you will come, 
and what we shall have to pay you?’ ”’ 

‘* My goodness !’’ said Margaret ; ‘‘I never 
thought of such a thing as paying him.”’ 

‘* Well, that isn’t very business-like,’’ said 
Janet. ‘‘ He is paid for lectures, isn’t he?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes; Isuppose so. Yes, I know 
he is. But we haven’t any money.”’ 

‘* We might charge an admission fee,’’ said 
Janet. 

‘‘T don’t believe that would do,’’ said 
Margaret, shaking her head. ‘‘I guess we’ve 
got to sort of coax people to come.”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps we should get enough from 
fines,’’ said Janet. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said Margaret; ‘‘ people 
are so sly about getting out of things with- 
out paying, I’m afraid they’1l take off every 
feather.’’ 

‘*Dear me !’’ said Janet, ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t 
know how to end it up.”’ 

‘Oh, I know,’’ said Margaret, brightly ; 
‘*T’ll finish the letter.’’ 

She began to write rapidly, and presently 
read this production : 

‘““NEwW YorK, April 3, 188-. 

“DEAR UNCLE Dick: I have a friend who feels just 
as dreadfully as I do about the birds: I mean, the way 
they are killed to put in bonnets and hats, and feather 
trimmings and things; and we want to stop it if we 
can. / thought perhaps you would come here and give 
people a lecture, and tell them about the birds, just as 
much as you told me one summer ; sothat they would feel, 
after they heard you, just as if they were murderers to 
wear them—wings, and heads, and breasts,I mean. We 
think we can get two ladies to sort of manage the thing 
for us, if you will give us a lecture. Will you write and 
tell us if you will come, and when you will come, and 
what we shall have to pay you? 

“‘ Janet wrote this much, and she says we ought to offer 
to pay you. I never thought of it at all; and Iam sure 
I don’t know where the money is coming from if you 
make us pay you anything. I don’t think people care 
enough about it to come at all if we make them pay. 
But you write and tell us what you will do. You know 
you can come and stay at our house, you and Aunt Mary, 
so you wouldn’t have any hotel bill to pay ; and I think, 
Uncle Dick, it would be a very good plan for you to con- 


tribute your railroad fares for the good of the cause. 
Let us hear from you a/ once, please.”’ 


‘There |’? said Margaret. ‘‘ Don’t that 
sound like a business letter ?’’ 
Janet laughed. 


‘*It seems plain enough to me, if that is 
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being business-like ; but it’s what Ned would 
call ‘pretty cheeky,’ to ask him to lecture 
for nothing and pay his expenses besides.” 

‘I thought they always paid their expenses 
anyway if they gave away the lecture.”’ 

‘* Perhaps they do,”’ said Margaret ; ‘but, 
then, that must be in places where they take 
money at the door.’’ 

‘Well, never mind; I’m going to send 
this letter anyway. We'll let father read it 
first ; and if he thinks it is all right, he can 
let it go. Nowwe will sign it and direct it, 
and get it all ready; and then it can be 
mailed this evening, and hecan have it early 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘* Why, to-morrow’s Sunday,”’ said Janet; 
‘* he won’t get it till Monday morning.”’ 

‘* Yes, he will,’’ said Margaret ; he aways 
goes to the post-office Sunday morning ; and 
it’s a very good thing that he will get this 
letter Sunday morning, because he always 
has more time to think then.”’ 

Margaret had been writing while she spoke, 
and she pushed the paper over to Janet, and 
said : 

‘* Now sign your name there.”’ 

‘‘Why, you’ve written ‘ Yours affection- 
ately,’’’ said Janet, ‘‘and 7 don’t know him 
at all.’’ 

‘That won’t make any difference,’’ said 
Margaret. ‘‘ You would be ‘ affectionately’ 
if you knew him.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I guess I won’t begin it,” said 
Janet ; ‘‘ you sign your name first.’’ 

“T don’t think it’s polite, but I will,” 
said Margaret. And she signed and pushed 
the paper over to Janet, who took the pen 
and seemed to spend a good while writing 
her name. Margaret looked over her shoul- 
der. 

‘* Well, that’s one way, isn’t it? 
very truly, Janet Shaw.’”’ 

- “Well, you know I could not say ‘ Yours 
affectionately’ to an entire stranger,’’ said 
Janet ; ‘‘and I made a perfectly horrid s 
too. I believe Ialways sign my name worse 
when I try to take pains.”’ 

“It looks very nice indeed,’’ said Mar- 
garet; ‘‘only I never heard of a business 
letter that had two endings.”’ 


‘Yours 
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A COMFORTABLE HOUSE. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


HERE is no doubt that the ideal house 

of the future, whether large or small, 
will be in the country, and that this massing 
together of humanity, to be found now in 
our great cities, will come to be considered 
simply barbarous. Even for the rich, who 
can claim fullest space, the city, with its 
under-current of crowded, festering, noisome 
life, holds unconscious contamination; while 
for the poor themselves, what word is strong 
enough to express the degradation of the 
ward home that is theirs ! 

Nor is it possible, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to count “flats,’’ 
or apartments, as anything more than the 
travesty of comfort in its best sense. Ruskin 
is right when he denies to cities any pos- 
sibility of the best development for human 
life; and, though they have their uses, and 
we could ill dispense with many good things 
to which they have given birth, they are 
responsible for such hideous evils that one 
longs at moments to see them, their pride, 
and their magnificence, and ‘‘the bitter cry 
of outcast”’ life in their midst, engulfed like 
those lost cities of old. 

The home spirit is strong in many a city 
flat, and consecrates many a stately mansion 
as well as the narrowest tenement; but the 
true home must be in the country, quite ac- 
cessible, it may be, from the city, but always 
owning certain indispensable and inalien- 
able characteristics. The house that has 
not its own bit of land, its own possibilities 
in the way of garden or orchard, even if that 


orchard sum up as only one old apple-tree, 
has not full right tothe title ‘‘ comfortable.’ 
Building-associations all over the country 
are making building possible for even very 
limited incomes, and these associations are 
supplemented by work from our architects 
that gives us every form of inexpensive 
design, and proves that beauty and cheap- 
ness can go hand in hand. No house can 
be called comfortable that is not thoroughly 
adapted to its owner’s needs; but there are 
certain points essential to all, which are 
quite likely to be ignored till experience has 
taught one the necessity of attending to 
them. 

Let us take it for granted that the ques- 
tion of churches, schools, the general spirit 
of the town, and the quality of future neigh- 
bors, has been determined as thoroughly as 
possible. Each one is an essential factor in 
making up the exterior atmosphere of the 
home, the impalpable atmosphere in which 
the soul must breathe, and in which it pines 
if the conditions are vitiated. There comes 
then the question, quite as vital and es- 
sential, as to what portion we can secure of 
sunshine, pure air, pure water, perfect drain- 
age. In fact neither pure air nor pure water 
can be, without perfect drainage ; and nota 
stone must be laid in our foundation until 
we have examined carefully and thoroughly 
every characteristic of the ‘‘lot’’ on which 
our house must stand. If there is even the 
faintest suspicion that the ground is natur- 
ally wet, that hidden springs may be there, 
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or even a pool of standing water under- 
ground, the first essential is a clean outlet, 
which will under-drain the lot a foot anda 
half below the bottom of the cellar. This 
outlet having been found, drain-tiles two or 
three inches in diameter must be laid under 
the entire house, and for several feet around 
it. Cover these with a foot or two of clean 
gravel or sand, and no season however 
wet can make this spot anything but dry. 
A cut-off, or trench, about the house will 
also be riecessary, a foot wide, reaching 
down to the drain-tiles, and filled nearly full 
with coarse gravel or small stones. Grade 
the surface of the ground toward this trench, 
and all surface-water may be caught here 
and drained off through the tiles. If the 
expense of these is too great, it is possible 
to substitute small stones, covered with a 
layer of straw before the sand is added. 
Happy the builder whose site has natural 
drainage, and who has simply to guard 
against any defect in the system of house- 
drainage by which waste-pipes may have 
their outlet too near the well or cisterns. 
Now comes the question of the house 
itself; but no one article can hold more than 
a hint of what its nature should be. Find 


out first why you want a house, and how you 
wish to live in it; and then make your own 
plan, or choose and adapt to your special 
needs one of the many to be found in such 
books as Comstock’s ‘‘Cheap Houses,’’ or 
the admirable designs of E. C. Gardner, or 
of other architects working in the same 


direction. Then let the conviction become 
a part of the builder, that if there can be but 
two good rooms in a house, these rooms 
should be, not parlor and dining-room, but 
kitchen and sitting-room, or keeping-room, 
or family-room: any name preferred, so long 
as it is settled that space and comfort, sun- 
shine and air, belong to the part of the 
house that must be most used. Often the 
parlor and what is called the main part of 
the house consume all the money, and the 
kitchen fares as it can, being finished with 
odds and ends, and lacking in every real 
essential. In the midst of the apparently 
insoluble servant problem, every woman is 
likely to have seasons of being her own cook; 
and in any case, even with fairly good ser- 
vants, overseeing them is essential. The 
kitchen ought, if possible, to have windows 
on opposite sides, that a current of air may 
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beadmitted when necessary, and be separated 
from dining or sitting-room by a passage. 
way, so that odors of cooking may have less 
chance of entering than when the door opens 
directly from room to room. What con- 
stitutes comfort in a kitchen the writer 
would gladly state were more space allowed, 
but it can only be said, that here, as in every 
other room, the personal needs of the family 
must determine the number and quality of 
modern conveniences employed. Abundant 
closet room, store room, well lighted, and 
light and sunshine everywhere planned for 
with intelligent care, are all essentials. Let 
the sunny rooms be the living-rooms. The 
occasional guest can far better dispense with 
it than those who must go through three 
hundred and sixty-five days of each year in 
the same place. A broad piazza may be con- 
sidered a necessity. In summer it is prac- 
tically an extra room ; in winter the children 


- can utilize it as playground or the invalid 


for exercise ; and it would be well if a por- 
tion could be carried up to the second floor 
and form a sunny space where bedding could 
air in winter, and a sun-bath be possible for 
the children. 

Plan beforehand as to space for furniture, 
and prefer, in all cases, one large to several 
small windows. Study doors; have as few 
as possible, and see that they swing in the 
right direction. For closets a jportidve is 
often better, and allows a little more wall 
room. One large room, which can be parlor, 
library, and sitting-room, in one, has far more 
real beauty than the conventional suite of 
parlor, library, etc., if to secure this suite 
each room must sacrifice all sense of space 
and freedom. The hall can always be made 
to do duty, and, if it has a chimney, may be 
the most interesting portion of the house. 
Theopen fire will be a security of ventilation, 
and anti-malarial beyond any pills and 
powders; and a picturesque, well-made 
chimney is possible even in a fifteen-hun- 
dred-dollar house. 

The amount that can be expended must 
determine the material of the house; yet, 
very often rough stone, combined with brick 
for at least the first story, will prove no more 
expensive than wood. Each volume of plans 
now contains a series of hints on this and 
many other points, including the finish of 
interiors, plumbing, decorating, etc.; and a 
comfortable house has become a possibility 
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for all. But for every house, adaptation to 
desired ends is the first consideration ; and 
these ends—health, happiness, and the 
pursuit of liberty—include as their basis 
simplification of interiors, and thus some 
reduction of the inevitable sweeping and 
dusting, and the resolve that the house shall 
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be subject to its owners, and not the ruler 
and jailer that so many houses have proved. 
And if more specific details are required, 
reflect that they cannot be packed into one 
page or even two, and turn to the manuals 
that will answer all questions, or at any rate 
become the occasion of fresh ones. 


EARLY SUMMER FASHIONS. 


By Mrs. HELEN HOOKER. 


AILOR-MADE jackets are again worn 

for spring wraps. They are shaped to 

the figure as perfectly as jerseys. They are 
single breasted, and cut short in the back 
and on the hips, and a little longer in front. 
The seams of broadcloth coats are lapped, 


with raw edges, while other coats have the- 


seams lapped, but turned under very neatly. 
They may be lined with twilled silk or 
sateen, and bound with the best tailor braid, 
with either a flat or very narrow rolled bind- 
ing. The buttons are small heavy silk 
coat buttons, or those of horn. ‘The newest 
coats have merely bound slits for pockets. 
The materials used for such coats are me- 
dium-weight cloths in checks, stripes, and 
bars, in two tones of gray, fawn, or brown; 
broadcloth in Suéde, dark green, and dark 
blue, and tan; and for black coats, cork- 
screw, broadcloth, and diagonal are most 
used. Hoods that are adjustable are seen 
on many coats; but are quite apt to mar 
the symmetrical look of the figure. 

More dressy jackets are made double 
breasted, or with loose fronts, and are 
trimmed with a piping of velvet, and velvet 
collars and cuffs. Moire antique is also a 
very stylish trimming for coats of dark 
broadcloth. Some English jackets are 
braided, or have a vest of white or chamois- 
colored cloth covered with braid. Thecollars 
of jackets are very tall, and bound on both 
edges before being put on the coat, and 
rounded in front. Very few turn-over col- 
lars are seen. 

These jackets may either match the dress 
or be made of some color that will harmonize 
with the different dresses ; so that they may 
be worn with wool dresses for early spring, 
and, later in the season, with cotton gowns. 
Small mantles are also much worn. They 


are very short in the back, some of them 
reaching just to the waist line, and have 
long scarf fronts. That part of the mantle 
passing over the shoulder has the effect of 
a small, flowing sleeve, reaching only to the 
elbow. Plain velvet in wood shades, or very 
light golden brown, is liked for such mantles, 
as this color may be worn with any gown. 
The most elegant and serviceable mantles 
for those who must consider economy, are, of 
course, of black. These are made of Otto- 
man silk, beaded grenadine, and lace, the 
materials used often being but a foundation 
for elaborate trimmings of jet, lace, passe- 
menteries, and fringes ;. other mantles, both 
in black and colors, are finished simply with 
a silk cord and a few rich ornaments. 

Wool fabrics are made into capes with 
sling sleeves. The prettiest and newest 
model for a wrap is called a fancy coat. It 
has the effect of a mantle, but is really a 
basque cut short in the back, and with long, 
pointed tabs in the front, reaching below the 
knee. The sleeves are small and flowing. 
When trimmed handsomely and silk lined, 
it is very chic. It may, when the fashion 
changes, be easily remodeled into a coat or 
dress waist. Traveling wraps are either 
made in ulsters or the long, loose cloaks. 
Elderly women will wear silk wraps, lace 
trimmed and with square sleeves, somewhat 
larger than the toy mantles worn by younger 
women. 

The new bonnet does not differ much from 
the old bonnet in size or in the quantity of 
trimming used. The most tasteful bonnets 
have the trimming placed slightly lower 
than in the winter. Capotes and pointed 
pokes in bonnets, and round hats with high 
crowns and tims closely rolled, are the 
shapes that prevail. Many bonnets and hats 
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are of Milan braid, of Neapolitan, or of chip; 
while just as many may be seen of lace- 
straws, and of all kinds of fancy braids. 

For dressy bonnets there are elegant em- 
broideries in beads, and in silk, on crape 
or on gauze, and plain dotted tulle; 
also hand-run Spanish and Chantilly laces. 
Openwork jet bonnets, of every color, may 
also be found, as well as side pieces, bands, 
wings, and ornaments of colored beads, to 
be combined with lace or fancy straws. 
Fancy straws combine two or three colors 
plaited in a single braid; as écru, blue and 
olive, écru and brown, or écru and helio- 
trope; when the same colors are repeated 
in the trimmings, the combination is very 
pretty. Some bonnets have coronets, which 
are worn plain, velvet covered, or covered 
with beads, lace, or flowers. 

Velvet is used either plain or in soft, ir- 
regular folds on the brims of round hats. 
Satin-finished, gros grain, gauze, and taffeta 
ribbons are much used in millinery. The 
tall bow that decks the front of new bonnets 
is made of a number of smaller bows set one 
a little above the other, and all held in place 
by a fancy pin run through them perpendic- 
ularly. Flowers with long stems are also 
used in bonnets, and ostrich tips on round 
hats. A pretty novelty for the front trim- 
ming of hats and bonnets is the handker- 
chief of hand-run Spanish lace, or of crépe 
lisse, with the four ends standing upright 
and held in place by a ribbon bow or shell pin. 
These handkerchiefs may be found in every 
color, and make an airy, simple trimming. 

Ribbon bonnet strings about two and one- 
half inches wide will take the place of the 
velvet strings so long worn. Pokes for 
young ladies are without strings. A novelty 
in trimming turbans and round hats is an 
Alsatian bow tied on top the crown, with 
long loops falling against the front of the 
hat. Traveling-hats have straw rims, and 
crowns of plaid silk in neutral tints. - Helio- 
trope, Charles X. pink (the new shade that 
is the old magenta), old rose, terra cotta, and 
the green shades, are the colors most used 
in millinery to give tone to black, white, 
or the neutral shades. A bonnet of blue- 
gray lace has a bunch of Charles X. 
pink roses. Another hat of pale heliotrope, 
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almost a gray, has trimmings of deep 
violet and pale pink chrysanthemums. Terra 
cotta is trimmed with straw color. A pale 
green straw, with face trimmings of very 
dark green velvet, has the other trimmings 
of three shades of green, in grasses, leaves, 


vand ribbon. 


It is rumored that silks are soon to be 
much worn ; even this coming summer they 
will be used for church, visiting, and the 
many ceremonious occasions for which 
dresses of fine wool have been so long used. 
Not that they will at once take the place of 
the beautiful wools now in the market, but 
they will be equally popular. Many wool 
gowns made for summer wear have a silk 
petticoat, made either plaited or plain. New 
white wool gowns for summer wear will be 
made of pilot-cloth, serge, and camel’s- 
hair. They will be made in simple tailor 
fashion, or trimmed, for dressy wear, with 
heavy white watered ribbon, passementeries 
of silver or of white silk cord, or with 
plaited ruchings of fringed silk. 

New parasols are large, and have long 
handles of light carved wood, or of light 
wood inlaid with darker wood. They are 
strongly made, having at least ten broad 
ribs, gold or silver tipped. They are made 
of a great variety of materials, and are 
striped, plaided, and embroidered. Beauti- 
ful openwork covers of bead laid over a 
satin lining of contrasting color, and em- 
broidered covers of crépe lisse are seen 
among the most elegant parasols. Many 
others have borders of scalloped lisse, lace, 
or a fringe of narrow ribbon. The best 
choice, if one parasol is to do duty with 
many dresses, is one of Suéde or of écru tint, 
or one of black; or a nice silk sun umbrella, 
while less picturesque, may be made to do 
duty on many occasions. 

The gloves most’ worn with tailor gowns 
are widely stitched on the back, and fastened 
with four or six large gilt buttons. The 
dark tan shades have lost something of their 
popularity, and black, brown, gray, and fawn 
shades are liked best. Unfinished mous- 
quetaire gloves, in gray and in light shades 
of tan, are still worn with dressy gowns. 
Light cream shades, black, and pearl tiuts 
are worn with full dress. 








HOWLING DERVISH. 


(Life Beneath the Crescent, page 217.) 





